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THE LETTING IN. 





BY MARKIIAM HOWARD, 
——ee 
‘*Kyver alone!’’ she murmur'd, sad and slowly; 
Alone, alone, through all the weary years! 
I cannot read to night the words of comfort, 
My eyes have grown so dim with constant tears, 


‘*Phe Old Year, softly dying In the starshine, 
Has brought no ease to long and bitter pain, 

rhe New Year, creeping towards me from the future, 
Cannot restore the loved ana lost again.’’ 


She raised her eyes—so heavy ‘mid their weeping— 
With one long look Into the starlit skies, 

Distant and slow, the midnight bell was tolling, 
And sleep at last fell on the tired eyes, 


And tn her dream she stood beside the casement, 
And threw it open with an eager hand, 

Asthe New Year, borne on its Joyous chiming, 
Flew with its gladdening promise thro’ the land, 


Yer, she was there, amid the old, dear faces; 
Aud loving hands were taid upon her own; 

Bright words of love and friendship unforgotten 
Were breathed once more lu sweet, famillar tone, 


And when they enter'd in the early morning, 

I'he Heavenly sunshine crown’d her sleeping head; 
Upon the open Book ber hands lay gently; 

And, looking down, with tearful eyes they read, 
*‘and I will zive you rest.** O words of comfort! 

‘she bath the best New Year of all,’’ they said, 


HEART AND RING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NULL AND VOID,” 








“MADAM'S WARD,’’ ‘THE HOUSEIN 
THE CLOSE,”’ ‘*WHITE BERRIES 
AND RED,’ “ONLY ONE 


LOVE,” ETO., ETO, 





° For the benefit of new subscribers we give a short 
synopisofthisstory, Doris Marlowe is an actress, 
A wystery surrounds her early life. Her tutor, 
wuardian and closest friend is an old man named 
Jetfrey Fiint. Lord Cecil Neville the nephew and 
heir of the wicked Marguis of Stoyle, falls tn love 


with her. She returns his affection and they plight 
theirtroth, Spenser Churchill is a friend of the mar- 
quis’s. Jeffrey telis Doris to beware of him, Lady 


(rrace Peyton, a distant relation of the marquis, 
half looks forward to marrying Lord Nevilie, Woris 
has given her lover in old silverring which the lat- 
ler loses, Spenser Churecbill finds it. Spenser 
Churchill devermines to separate the lovers tor pure 
puses of hisown, Cecil must pay a visit to Ireland 
aod Churchitlby means of the ring and forged let- 
ters makes Voris believe Lord Neville tas forsaken 
ber. Churcuill meets Jeffrey Filut. From him he 
learns that Doris ia the Marquis of Stoyle’s lawiul 
daughter, Jetlrey is stricken dead with heart dis- 
ease and Churchill robs his body of the papers prov- 
lug Doris’s relationship, These facts bring us to the 
,Vllowing chapters, } 





CHAPTER XVIII—[OConTINUED], 
OOKING back to that time—when we 
L parted, friends no longer—my heart is 
fiiled with reworse and sorrow! Ah, 
Miss Marlowe, if we would ali of us reflect 
that life is short, and that death may come 
to prevent for ever any reconciliation be- 
tween pacted friends, how often—ah, how 
often thé rash and fooliah quarrel would 
be averted,’’ and apparently overcome by 
bis emotion, Cnuurchill turned and softly 
biew his nose, 

‘Kut we will not go back over this sad 
quarrel,’ he said. “I bave come to see 
you this worning that 1 may seeif 1 can be 
ofauy further useto you. I| trust I may 
be, There are several things 1 find that I 
must speak to you about, much as 1 sbouid 
wish to leave you undisturbed,” 

“Will you please tell me everything I 
should know,’’ said Doris. ‘I am ashamed 
that: +hould nave left everything so en- 
tirely.’’ 

“No, no,’’ he murmured. ‘Such a terri- 
ble bereavement as yours, so sudden, is so 
Overwheiwing that no excuse is needed.’’ 


He took some papers from his pocket. “I 
will not trouble you more than I can avoid 
wi SID€S8S Watters, my cdear young 
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frome but there are a few things that I find 
1 must speak to you about. First, I must 
ask you if there is anyone, any friend you 
would rather I went to who would take 
this trouble off your shoulders?” 

Doris shook her head, 

“No, there is no one,’’ she sald quietly 
enough and with a firm voice, “I have no 
friend in al! the world,” 

“KE xoept—dare I say except my humble 
self?” he murmured. “My dear young 
lady, what little 1 have done afforded me a 
melancholy satisfaction, I have felt all 
through that by serving you in some slight 
measure I have been making an attempt 
at so1ne poor atonement for the error that 
separated my poor dear friend and myself. 
Will you allow me to oail myself your 
friend?” 

Doris tried to thank him, and he inclined 
hie head gratefully, 

‘Well, then, I have taken upon myself 
to see to all the arrangements, and have 
ventured to act, just as if | were, say your 
father, lt was necessary that I should 
look into poor Jefirey’s affairs, and I have 
come to tell you the result, Iam sorry to 
say, wy dear young lady, that your guar- 
dian did not leave any wealth behind him. 
He died a poor man—perbaps this will not 
surprise you?’’ 

‘*No,”’ said Doris, in a low voice; 
were always poor, I think. 
ways enough——”’ 

He nodded. 

“Yos, yes, l understand. There is some 
money: itis not much, about a hundred 
vounds, I think,”’ 

Doria listened with faint interest, If she 
had heard that she bad been left without a 
penny, or heiress to a million, it would not 
nave affected her in her present condition. 

“Besides the money there were some pa- 
perse—nothing of any consequence, how- 
ever—letters and documents relating to 
business affairs, engagements at theatres, 
and 80 on.”’ 

A faint fiush came into Doris’s face, then 
left it absolutely colorless, 

“Nothing more?’”’ she said, with down- 
cast eyes, 

‘Nothing more,” he said gravely, watch- 
ing her closeiy, though he seemed occu- 
piea in turning over the papers, ‘Did you 
ex pect——”’ 

«1 do not know,’’ she faltered; then she 
raised her large, sad eyes. “You know 
that I am not—Jefirey’s daughter?”’ 

He inclined bis head, 

“You, 1 know that; and I know what 
you expected—boped, shall I say; that 1 
should fiod something, some papers that 

would give us a clue Ww your parentage. 
Is that not so?” 

Doris’s lips formed the ‘ Yes,” 

He sighed and shook bis head. 

“] regret there iano such clue, The se- 
oret of your birto, my dear young lady, is 
buried in my poor friend’s grave,” 

Doris bad ieant forward with a sup- 
pressed eagerness, and she sank back as 
her eyes filled with tears, 

‘‘] aca sorry, sorry,’’ he murmured, “for 
I too had hoped that I might make some 
discovery. But there is not asingle paper, 
not the slightest clue.” 

“And yet—” said Doris, more to herself 
than to him—‘“‘there was something he—Le 
was going to tell me, soine papers: he bad 
them with bim the morning —’’ ber voice 
brok6, 

Spenser Churobill listened with the 
deepest sympathy glowing in his benevo- 
lent face. 

‘‘Dear, dear!” be murmured. “And he 
did not tell you? And these papers now? 
He had them with him, you say? They 
were not found. I myself did not exam- 
ine— but the doctor assured me there was 
nothing beyond a little money and so on. 


' 


I fear—lI 


“we 
There was al- 





very much fear—that our poor 


friend must have decided to allow the 
mystery to remain, and have destroyed 
the papers you speak of,”’ 

Doris’s bands ciosed tightly. 

“He knew best,” she said, with all a 
woman's loving loyality. “I—I am satis- 
fied. He knew best,’ and the tears came 
at last and rolled down the pale cheeks, 
Spenser Churchill heaved a sigh. 

‘“\Nobly said, my dear young lady! Yes, 
doubtless he knew best. Rest assured he 
kept the secret from you for good reasons. 
Yes, he knew best! Poor Jetftrey, poor 
Joeftrey!"’ he wiped his eyes. “And now 
sball I go—some other time——”’ 

‘‘No, no,’”’ said Doris, ‘‘Tell me every- 
thing, please; I do not know what to do—I 
am 80 alone——”’ 

“Yea, yes,”’ he said, “About your fu- 
ture; forgive meifI mention such & sub- 
ject; but I presume you will continue your 
profession ——"” 

A shudder ran through Doris’s frame at 
the thought of again facing the crowded 
theatre. 

‘No, no!’’ she said, almost fiercely, “I 
shall never act again!” 

As she answered, the scene of the first 
night of “‘Romeo and Juillet’ rose before 
her, and she thrilled with the recollection 
ot the inspiration which had come to her 
from her love for Cecil Neville, That in- 
spiration had vanished for ever now, and 
to act with a broken heart would, she 
knew, be impossible to her. 

“I shall never go on the stage again,” 
she responded firmly. 

Spenser Onurobill put up his white hand 
to his lips to hide the smile of satisfaction 
ber words called up on them, 

“No?” be said thoughtfully and signifi- 
cantly. ‘Yes, Il understand! I quite un- 
derstand, and I must say 1 think your de- 
cision a wise one. It was different while 
your guardian was alive, to watch over 
you and protect you! Yes, great as your 
success has been, | think you are right in 
your resolve to leave the profession.” 

“I shall never go back,’’ she said quiet- 
ly. 

‘Then, forgive me, may I ask what you 
intenu doing?”’ 

Doris let her eyes fall upon him aimost 
vacantly fora moment, She had been josat 
in the memory of those few happy days 
and nights, and had almost forgotten his 
presence, 

“What I intend doing? Oh, I don’t 
know! I have not thought,” she said, and 
ner white hand went to her brow, 

‘‘] understand! I understand! and fully 
syumpathise, my dear young lady, but, as 
your friend,—you know you have allowed 
me to be your friend,—it is my duty to ask 
you! Thissum of money, alas, will soon 
take to iwelf wings, and——’’ 

Doris roused herself, 

“And I uust atiil live and eat, even after 
itis goue, you would say,’’ she said, not 
bitterly, but, ab, 80 wearily, ‘Yes, | 
know!” 

“You could earn @ large sum on the 
stage, of course,” he murmured, 

She put out ber hand as if w silence 
him, 

‘That is out of the question,” she said. 
‘] suppose there are other ways of earn- 
ing woney?” 

‘*There are,’’ be murmured softly. 

“Il am young and atrong,’’ she said. 
“Other women have to work. What do 
they do? Needlework——” 

She looked at ber hands with « smile 
that was like the glint of her old light- 
bearted one. 

He suook his head, 

‘*That, too, is out of the question,’’ he 
said, “‘Botthere are still otner ways { 
belleve—indeed, I have heard—that you 





are very acoomplished, Miss Mariowe.”’ 


"Il believe that you are a sninion, and 
that you speak several languagese——"’ 
“Yos,”’ she said as simply as before, 
“Ah, how much I owe to him! I under. 
stand it better now—now that it is too late 
to thaok him,” and she turned her head 
away. 

“A good musician and linguist need not 
take to her needie for ber maintenance,’’ 
said Spenser Cburobill. ‘I have, of course, 
forseen that the question would arive, and 
I have—pray forgive me, my dear young 
lady—been making some inquiries on 
your behaif.”’ 

He drew outa pocket-book, and took a 
letter from it. “It happens that a friend of 
mine—Lady Despard—you may have heard 
of her; she is well known for her charit- 
able work——’’ 

Doris shook her head, 

“I have heard of her,” she said, trying 
to speak with some interest, 

“A eweet creature! A widow, alas, 
though young! Very wealthy, moving in 
the best society —ahem!—and fond of trav- 
eling. She is jast going abroad, and re- 
quires a companion. I think—I am sure— 
that you would like her, and that if you 
could bring yourseif to accept the position, 
which is so much below your genius—”’ 

“She is going abroad?” said Doris with 
sudden eagerness, 
he inciined his bead. 

“Yes, to Italy. The change would do 
you good—is, tndeed, absolutely neces- 
sary.” 

Abroad, out of Kogland, beyond the 
chance of meeting Ceci! Neville! A faint 
hope, for the first time since Jeffrey's 
death, rose in Doris’s heart, 

“Bat you need not decide to-day. You 
sball think it over,” he said, taking up his 
bat. “By the way, if you should need me, 
will you send word—at any time, and the 
very moment you would like Ww see mée— 
to Barton Towers? I am staying with my 
friend the Marquis of Stoyie,”’ 

Doris started, and the blood rushed to 
ber face. 

‘Barton Towers?’ she murmured me- 
chanically. 

“Yeon,” he said smoothly, as if he had not 
noticed her sudden agitation. ‘Tue mar- 
quis isan old friend of mine, So ia his 
nephew and beir, Lord Cecil Nevilie, You 
may have heard of Lim?’ 

“Y oa—1—have heard of him,’’ said Doris, 
in a low voloe, which faltered nutwith- 
standing her efforts to keep it steady, 

“Yeu; a mostcharming young fellow,’’ 
he wenton with a amile, “put @ terrivie 
unsteady one, But, there, we must not be 
hard upon a young fellow in his position. 
Young men who are biessed with good 
looks end heirebips to marquisates are apt 
to be unsteady; though I am glad to way 
that Lord Neville’s wild days are nearly 
over. He is in Ireland at present, but 
when he comes back 16 is to marry Lady 
Grace Peyton.”. 

Doris sat perfectiy motionless, ber bands 
clasped in ber lap, ber eyom fixed on the 
lovely summer acene framed in the win- 
dow; but the view was ali blurred in rer 
sight, aod @ sound as of rushing waves 
rang in her ears. 

“To marry Lady Grace Peyton!" she 
echoed dully, as ifthe words possessed no 
nenne, 

“Yos,’’ he purred. ‘It isa very old at- 
tachment. She is a tnost Charming and 
beautiful creature, and 1 am not surprised 
that, notwithstanding his numerous fiirta- 
tions, Lord Neville bas remained constant. 
It will be a most suitable and advantagsous 


matoh for both of them—— My dear young 
lady,’’ he broke off, for Doria had sunk 
back, white to the lips, and with closet 





‘Am I?’’ said Doria simply. 


eyes, ‘‘you are ill. Let me cal! Mra. Jelt,’ 
Bat with almost a superhuman effort 
Doris fought down the terrible faintness, 
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and, stretching out ber band, command. 
ingly, said — 

“No! It is nothing. 
please!” 

He stood, regarding her silently, watch- 
fully, with an anxious, sympathetic ex- 
pression on bis smooth face. 

“This lady—” she went on, speaking 
every word aa if it cost her an effort—‘‘this 
Lady Despard. Will you ask her to take 
mer’ 

“But, my dear Miss Marlowe! Had you 
not better consider——’’ 

“I have considered,” she said, interrupt- 
ing bim, “If she thinks I can be of any 
service to her—if she is going away from 
England at once——” 

‘She is,”’ he aaid softly. 

“Well then—tell ber, please, that I am 
ready; that I will go with her!’’ 

“1 will do everything you wish, my dear 
young lady,'’’ be murmured, ‘I fear J 
have weariet you ! Leave it all tome,” and 
witb «a softly mormured “Heaven bless 
you!” he left her, 


The heat—stay, 





CHAPTER XIX. 
P\WO days later, Mra, Jelf brought Doris 
| a letter, The envelope bore on @labor- 
ate crest, stamped in crimson and 
gold, and as she opened it, a faint perfume 
emanated from it. 

It was from Lady Despard, who wrote— 
in the delightfully-illegible band, all points 
and angles, known as “the Italian’’—that 
her dear friend, the well-known philan- 
thropist, Mr. Spenser Oburchill, had 
recommended Miss Marlowe to Lady 
Doespard, and placing the greatest reliance 
upon Mr. Churchill, her ladyship would 
be very pleased if Miss Marlowe would 
come to her at 12, Chester Gardens, as soon 
as Mies Marlowe oould find it convenient. 
Lady lbespard added that she was certein, 
from ail Mr, Churchill had said, she and 
Mias Marlowe would get on together, and 
that she intended starting for Italy as soon 
as possible, 

Doris read and re-read the elegant epistie, 
vainly striving, as we all do, to form some 
idea of the character of the unknown 
writer; then she sat down and wrote an 
answer, saying that she would come to 
Chester Gardens the following day. 

Now that sbe had recovered from the 
lethargy which had closely followed her 
great trouble, she was filled with a restless 
desire to get away from Barton and its 
painful associations, 

She at once set to work at the prepara- 
tions for her Journey, and it was not until 
she had packed up her things that it oc- 
curred to her that she oould not go until 
she had bidden farewell to Mr, Spenser 
Churchill, 

Doris’s feeling toward that gentleman 
was a pecuilar one. He had befriended 
her when she had been most in need of a 
friend; bad shown an amount of considera- 
tion and delicacy to ber, a stranger, which, 
when she pondered over it, amazed her; 
and she was grateful, 

Rut she had not forgotten the dead inan’'s 
warning, and it atill haunted her, although 
Spenser Churchill had #0 cleverly man- 
aged to aliay ber suspicions by bis frank 
confession that, in the quarrel between 
him and Jeffrey, he had been in the 
wrong. 

And yet, though her suspicions were al- 
layed, she was conscious of a strange fee)- 
ing of disquietude while in bis presence; a 
feeling that was neither quite dread nor 
doubt, but partook of both sentiments, 

Stull, he had been most kind, and her 
gratitude would not allow ber to go witb- 
out seeing him again. 

Atter a good deal of reflection, she wrote 
a couple of jines to him, telling bim that 
she had arranged to start on the morrow, 
and asking him to call and see her; and 
ashe sent it by a lad to the Towers, 

An hour ortwo later Mr, Spenser Church- 
ill arrived, 

‘“‘] aim glad, very glad, my dear young 
lady,’’ he said, preasing the band which she 
guve him, ‘that you have resolved to scek 
change of scene so promptly. You will 
find dear Lady Despard a most charming 
and amiable lady, who will prove a—er— 
valuable friend; and I hope, I may say i 
am sure, that you will be happy. Yon 
must let me have the pleasure of seeing you 
oft by the train to-morrow——”’ 

Dorie abook her head gently but firmiy. 

“I could not let you take so much 
trouble,” abe said, “I am leaving quite 
early in the morning, and——’”’ 

He nodded. 

“Well, well, | understand. That shall 
be as you wish. And is there anything | 


can do now! Your luggage——’’ 

“It is all ready,’’ said Doria, “lam quite 
prepared.” 

“Then nothing remains for me to do but 


to hand over to you the money I hold ! 
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you,” he said, and he took and counted 
some bank notes, 

Doris colored, 

“] bave been thinking,” she said, “that 
I would ask you to be so kind as to take 
charge of some of it for me. It seems so 
large a sum—I have never been used to 
having large ums of money,”’ her eyes 
filled as she spoke, 

“TI am ashamed @ cause you any further 
trouble, but if you will take charge of some 
of it for me, if you will give me twenty 
pounds, and keep the rest in case I should 
want it, [shall be very grateful: you will 
be adding to all your past kindness to 
me,’’ 

“Yea, yes, I see, I shall be very bap- 
py,’ he said benegolentliy. “Twenty 
pounds: that will ieaveeighty. And when 
you want it you can write tome, Perhaps 
when you come to know Lady Despard 
you will iike Ler to act as your banker. 
By the way, I don’t think we said any- 
thing about the remuneration?” 

“No,” said Doris; “I did not think of 
it.’’ 

“You ieft it all to me, Quite right 
Well, { hope you will think I have done 
the best I could. Lady Despard and I 
have agreed upon a hundred pounds a 
yoar,”’ 

“Thatisa great deal, I suppose,’ said 
Dorissimply. “It is more than enough, 
and once more I thank you.”’ 

“It is not more than enough, not half 
enough tn return for so sweet and charm- 
ing a companion, but, my dear young 
lady, we mnuat be content,” hesaid. “And 
now, is there anything else?’’ 

Doria replied in the negative, then sud- 
dently her tace crimsoned. 

“There is one thing more,” she said in a 
low voice. “Can you tell me Lord Ne- 
ville’s address in [reland?” 

Her voice faltered, but her clear pure 
eyes inet his steadily. He showed not the 
faintest surprise, but seemed to think fora 
moment or two, 

‘‘] am sorry to say I cannot,” he said, 
“Did you want to write to him?” 

“Yos,’”’ she said. “I wish I could tell 
you—”’ her voice broke, 

He raised bis hand witha soft deprecating 
smile, 

“My dear young lady, tell me nothing 
more than you wish. I am—’’ he laid his 
hand upon his heart—"I beg you to believe 
that I am not curious, Why should you 
not write to Lord Neville, if you choose, or 
to any other person? I presume you know 
him ?”’ 

“Yesa—I know him,” she said, turning 
her head aside. 

“Just so,’’ he assented smoothly. “And 
you wish to tell him where you are going? 
Isit not so?’”’ 

‘‘No!’’ said Doris suddenly and turning 
pale, “I do not wish him to know—ahb, I 
cannot tell you, you would not under- 
stand!’’ 

**You shall tell me nothing,” he said 
waving his hand. “iam sorry I can’t give 
you his address, But I will teil you what 
we can do!’’ he added as if an idea had 
occurred to him, ‘If you will write to him 
and entrust the letter to me, I will see that 
it is forwarded—indeed, I will get the ad- 
dress from the marquis and forward it to- 
night.” 

“Thank you,” said Doris, in a low voice, 
and she went to the table, 

Mr. Spenser Churchill, with true deli- 
cacy, slipped out, and had a few minutes’ 
chat with Mra. Jelf, who was reduced to 
terrs at the prospect of losing her young 
charge, 

When he came back, Doris was standing 
with a note in her hand. 

“There it is,’ ehe said. ‘“If——” she 
paused for a second, then went on firmly, 
‘if Lord Neville snould ask you where I 
ain gone, will you promise pot to tell him, 
please? No one knows but yourself, and— 
and I do not wish him to be told.” 

He inclined his head as he took the note, 
and with a great show of carefulness, put 
it in his pocket-book, 

“My lips are sealed, my dear young 
lady. Wuoatever your reasons may be— 
and please understand that I do not seek to 
know them—your request shall be oon- 
sidered sacred by me, Lord Neville shall 
never learn your whereabouts from me!’’ 
and it is only fair to say that, for once, Mr, 
Spenser Churchill spoke the truth ! 

A subdued and placid smile beamed on 
his benevolent countenance when, having 
taken leave of Doris, be made his way 
across the meadows to the Towers; and the 
smile grew more placid and self-complacent 
when, having reached his own rooms, he 
took the note from his pocket, and rang for 
a jug of hot water. 

‘Let it be quite hot, if you please,’’ he 
sald to the chamber-maid, and the gir! 


ught it almost Doliing, 





Then be locked the door, and, holding 
the envelope over the steam until it bad 
become ungummed, he drew out the note, 
and read it. 

“] was right, and you were wrong. It 
would have been better if we had never 
met, and I hope that we may never meet 
again. If we sbould do so, it must be as 
strangers. No one shall ever learn from 
me that we have ever been anything 
else. —Doris MARLOWR.”’ 

He pondered over these few lir.es, word 
by word, for some minutes, then, witb a 
satisfied nod, re-enclosed the note in its 
envelope, and neatly re-fastened it, 

*] don’t think anyone, however sharp 
and critical bis sight, would detect that her 
Little note bad been opened,” he murmured. 
“The gum had scarcely dried. Yes, that 
wili do very well! Admirably; in fact, 
there is no need for me to add a word, But 
all the same, my dear young lady, we will 
not send it to Cecil Nevilie juet yet! No, 
no, it would be so suddenashock, No, 
really, in common charity, we must give 
him some slight preparation.’’ 

Then he took from his pocket four lett srs, 
and, witb a soft smile of enjoyment, read 
them over, 

They were in Lord Cecil’s anything but 
elegant handwriting, and were addressed 
to Miss Marlowe at the lodgings, and bad 
kindly been taken charge of by Mr. Spen- 
ser Churchill, 

“Youth, rash youth! How frantically 
he writes! Dear me, I am very giad Prov- 
idence permitted me to keep them from 
the dear young thing’s sight; they would 
have unsettled her so sadiy! Quite eio- 
quent, they are! I had no idea Master 
Uecil had such a ready pen. I am afraid 
you are spending anything but a pleasant 
time over there waiting for the answer to 
these frantic epistles, the answer which 
will rather surprise you when you get it. 
What will you do when you find the bird 
has flown, I wonder? Be as mad as a 
March hare for a few days, and then——” 
he shrugged his shoulders, and, with a 
laugh, struck a match and made a bonfire 
of the intercepted letters, and watched 
them until all that remained of their im- 
ploring eloquence was a little heap of ashes 
in the empty grate. 

In such excelient spirits was Mr. Spen- 
ser Churchill, so full of the peace which 
flows from the possess.on of a good con- 
science, that, as he entered the drawing- 
room a few minutes before dinner that 
evening, he hummed a few bars from the 
‘Lost Chord,’’ that cheerful melody being 
the nearest approach to profane music 
which he permitted himself; and, going 
up to the sofa upon which Lady Grace was 
reclining, raised her white hand to his lips, 
and kissed it with playfully solemn gal. 
lantry. 

She snatched her hand away impatient. 
ly, and drawing her handkerchief over the 
spot his lips bad touched, said— 

“You appear conspicuously cheerful to- 
night. Mayoneinquirethe reason? Don’t 
trouble to tell me if you are not sure it will 
be interesting. Iam quite bored enough 
already,’’ and she moved her fan with a 
weary gesture. 

“Bored, dear lady!’’ he murmured, 
smoothing his long yellow hair from his 
forehead. ‘Now, really! And I am never 
bored! But then I am always busy. I 
never permit my mind to be unoccupied, 
Surely once can always find some pleasant 
and congenial task to lighten the lengthy 
hours——’’ 

She flashed a scornful look at him trom 
her keen eyes, 

“Please don’t treat me as if I were the 
audience at a charity meeting.” 

‘Alas!’ he murmured softly. ‘Charity 
meeting ladies do not wear such charming 
totlettes as this: would that they did!’ and 
he beamed down admiringly at the mag- 
nificent evening dress, 

“What a pity it is that it should be 
wasted—no, I will net say that!—but it isa 
pity there are not younger eyes to see and 
admire them, than mine and the dear mar- 
quis’s, Now, if Cecil was here—he has so 
keen an appreciation for all tnat is beauti- 
ful!” 

She looked up at him sharply. 

“What do you want to tell me about 
him?” she demanded quickly, a faint color 
coming iuto her face, ‘“Js—is he coming 
back ?”’ 

“Is Cecil coming back, dear marquis?’ 
he asked, turning, as the door opened and 
the marquis entered. 

The marquis stopped and looked from 
one to the other under his brows. 

“You should know best. The person 
who sent him to Ireland probably knows 
when he can come back,’’ he said with cold 
contempt. 

“Now, now, really I must protest!’ said 
Spenser Churchill, wagging bis forefinger 





————_—_—_=_——— 
playfally. ‘I know nothing about it, noth. 
ing whatever. It wason your business he 
went, dear lord, not mine. No, comenow 
really !’’ ° 

The marquis «miled grimly. 

“Dap’t be alarmed,” he said. “he” 
and he indicated Lady Grace with a slight 
motion of his hand—‘‘knows, or UeeRes, 
all about it. We neither of us have any 
desire to rob you of the credit of your plot, 
eb, Grace?” 

She shrugged her snowy shoulders with 
an air of indifference, but she could not 
keep ber eagerness from flashing in her 
eyes, which were fixed on Spenser Churchb- 
ill’s smooth, smiling face, 

“Well, if you ask my advice, I should 
say dear Cecil might as weil come beck, 
not quite directly, but say,—yes,—say, ina 
week,”’ 

The marquis raised his eyebrows with 
haughty indiflerence, 

‘When you like! There isa letter from 
him to-nigbt,’”’ and he flung it on the table, 
“He seems to have unmasked the agent, 
and made himself quite popular with his 
dear friends, the great unwashed! I sup. 
pose’’— with a sneer—he will want to go 
into Parliament next, on the Kadicai side, 
no doubt.” 

-+Y—eos,’” murmured Spenser Churobill, 
as he read the letter; ‘'] always said dear 
Cecil was clever,” 

“Really?” said the marquis, in a tone of 
calm and iudifterent surprise, The prob- 
lem with me hae always been whether he 
was a greater fool then he looked, or looked 
a greater fool than he is,”’ 

Mr. Spenser Churchill chuckled oilily, 
but Lady Grace half rose, and shut her fan 
with a snap. 

‘He who buys Cecil for a fool will lose 
his money,” she said. 

The marquis made her an e.aborate bow, 
and Spenser Churchill clapped his fat 
hands softly. 

“Good—very good, dear lady! I must 
remember thet, 1 must, indeed! So truly 
witty.’’ 

“So truly vulgar, you mean,” she sald; 
‘but I was following the marqnuia’s suit.’’ 

The marquis made her another bow. 

“This is quite refreshing,’’ he said, his 
thin upper lip curling scornfully, ‘And 
pow we have exchanged civilities, perhaps 
Churcbill will teil us what is to bappen. 
1s Cecil to come back and marry this pure 
and innocent ballet girl?’’ 

‘Actress, actress, dear marquis,’’ cooed 
Spenser Churchill, folding his hands, and 
smiling with his nead on one aide. “If 
you appeal to ine, 1 am afraid I must be 
the bearer of bad news.”’ 

“Bad news! He is married already?” 
exvulaimed Lady Grace, rising and con- 
fronting him with white face and furious 
eyes, 

Spenser Churchill chuckled at her 
alarm, then, with his head a little more on 
one side, murmured— 

‘No, no! Iam sorry to say there is a 
little hitch—Ahem!—the fact is the engage- 
ment is broken off,’’ 

‘Broken off?” exclaimed Lady (race, 
and her face crimsoned as she lent for- 
ward, with scarce) y repressed eagerness. 

The marquis toyed with the diamond 
stud at his wrist, and maintained bis ac- 
customed air of cold and haughty indiffer- 
ence; but Spenser Churchbill’s keen eyes 
detected a slight tremor of the thin white 


fingers. 
“Y—es! It is very sad, and my heart 
bleeds for poor Cecil——” Lady Grace 


tapped her hand with her fan with impa- 
tience, and seeing and recdgnising it, he 
went on with still more exasperating slow- 
ness, 

“Only they who have suffered as he will 
and must suffer, can sympathise with him. 


To have one’s tenderest affections nipped | 


in the bud, to find that one’s true and de- 
voted love has been misplaced, and—er— 
betrayed: ah, how cruel and sharp 2 tor- 
ture itis! Poor Cecil, poor Ceoil!’’ 

The fan snapped loudly, ita delicate ivory 
leaves broken in the restless, impatient 
fingers. 

“Can you tell me what has occurred— 
the truth, without this—this sermon?” se 
exclaimed, almost fiercely. 

- “Yes, pray spare us, if you can, Spen- 
ser,” said the marquis, with a cold smile, 
“] gather from what you say, that this 
business has come toan end. Is that so?” 

“Yes! Is that so?’ demanded Lady 
Grace, 

Spenser Churchill beaved a deep sigh, 
but a faint smile of satisfaction lurked in 
his half-ciosed eyes. 

“J regret to say that itis,” hesaid. ‘ Poor 
Cecil’s affections have been wasted! The 
tenderest emotions of his heart betrayed! 
The young lady has—discarded him !’’ 


The marquis raised his eyebrows, and 








shrugged his shoulders, but Lady Grace 
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THE SATURDAY 





rose and iaid her hand—with gentle grasp 
on Spenser Churchi!!"s arm, 

“Ie this true?’’ she asked, almost ina 
whisper. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said; “I have his dismissal in 
my band,” and he held up Doris's note, 

Lady Grace drew a long breath. 

“You—you are very clever!” she said, 

He looked at her with an affectation of 
surprise. 

“I—1 1!’ he murmured; “I know nothing 
about it! I happen to know the young lady 
slightly, and she, not knowing Lord Ceoll’s 
address——’’ 

“He must have written to her!” broke 
in Lady Grace. 

‘*Has bo, do you think ?”’ responded Spen- 
ser Churchill, opening his eyes with a 
childlike innocence. 

Lady Grace smiled. 

“I see! I see! You intercepted the let- 
ters?” 

“I beg your pardon! What did you say? 
Not knowing Lord Cecli’s address, Miss 
Marlowe committed this letter to my care. 
Now the question is, shall we send it on to 
him, or wait till he comes back? I think 
you said he would be back in a week, dear 
marquis?” 

‘You sald so,” said the marquis coldly, 

‘Weil, in that case, don’t you think it 
would be better to wait until he comes 
back ? Letters do miscarry so, don’t they?” 

The marquis smiled sardonically. 

‘‘) agree with Lady Grace,” ne said. 
‘*You are a clever fellow, Spenser.” 

“They do miscarry so often,’”’ continued 
Spenser Onburchill. “So I think, if you 
ask me, it will be better to keep it till be 
returns, That is my humble advice.”’ 

The marquis nodded. 

“And my humble advice is that you are 
not here when it is delivered,’’ he said, 
withagrim smile, “1 have no doubt you 
have taken every precaution, but if Cacil 
sbould get an inkling—’’ he stopped, and 
siniled again significantly, 

“Dear Cecil,’ murmured Spenser 
Churchill; ‘I should so like to have stayed 
till he came back, and attempted to soothe 
and comfort him,’’?—the marquis smiied 
more sardonically than before,—‘‘but,”’ 
continued Spenser Churchill, ‘I am sorry 
to say important business compels me to 
return to London to-morrow, so I must 
leave the letter in your charge, You will 
take every care to it? Poor Cecil! And 
you must be very kind and gentle witb 
him, dear Lady Grace !”’ 

‘““‘We will take every care of it, and Lady 
Grace will be very kind and gentile, no 
doubt,’ retorted the marquis, with a sneer, 





CHAPTER XX, 

\EELING as if the world were quite a 

I new and different one, and she equally 

new and strange, Doris left Barton the 
following morning; Mrs, Jelf driving ber 
to the station in a little pony-cart, and 
obviously weeping as the train left the 
station. 

It was nota particularly long journey, 
and the time passed very quickly, as it 
seemed to Doris, for she was thinking all 
the time, dwelling on the past and con- 
sidering what tue future would be like, 
and when they reached Waterloo she was 
about to ask a porter for a cab, whena 
footman came up to the carriage, and 
touching bis hat, enquired if sae were Miss 
Mariowe, 

“The carriage is quite close, mises,’’ he 
said with evident respect, after a glance at 
the slim, graceful, biack clad figure and 
delicately refined fece. “She’s a lady, 
anyhow,’’ was bis mental comment, 

The carriag® was an admirably-appointed 
one, the horses evidently as good aa money 
could buy, and the get up of the equipage 
quiet and reserved, corresponding with 
toe dark liveries of the coachman and foot 
man, 

They went, at a smart, business-like 
pace, through the crowded Strand, and en- 
tering the sacred regions of the upper ten, 
pullea up atone of the largest houses in 
Cheater Gardens, 

Now there is one advantage, at any rate, 
in being an actress: that nothing surprises 
you. Nograndeur can overwhelm a per- 
son who bas been nightly playing with 
kings and queens—perbaps enacted a queen 
herself; and though the first glimpse of 
the interior of Lady Despard’s town house 
was rather startiing, Doris was capable of 
concealing her surprise, 

The house was new, and magnificiently 
furnisued after the latest art-creze, The 
ball was intended to represent the outer 
court of a Tarkisb harem, with richly- 
chased arches, marble passages, tropical 
ferns, and a plashing fountain. Briliiant- 
ly-colored rugs made splashes of color on 
the cool marble, and here and there a huge 
but graceful vase lent variety to the deco- 
rations. 


It certainly rather reminded you of one 
of the divisions of a Turkish Bath; bat 
Lady Despard couldn’st help that. 

As Doris passed through this oriental 
bail she heard the sound of an organ, and 
found that one stood in a dimly-lighted re- 
cess, A young man was playiug, and be 
scarcely missed his eyes from the keys as 
he glanced at ber, 

‘Mise Mariowe,”’ said the footman, open- 
ing # door on the left of the hall, and Doris 
entered a room as dimly lighted as the or- 
gan recess, 80 dark in fact that for a imo- 
ment she could distinguish nothing; the 
next, however, she saw a lady rise irum a 
low divan #.:4 approach her. 

Doris could not make out her features, 
but she heard a very pleasant and wusical 
voice say— 

‘How do you do, Miss Marlowe? I am 
glad you have come. Will you sit down a 
little while, or would you rather go to 
your own roow fig?’ 

Doris eat down, aud Lady Dospard draw- 
ing aside a curtain from belore a stained 
glass window, Doris saw that her ladyship 
was young and remarkably pretty; she 
was dressed in exquisite taste, and in ocol- 
ors which set off ber delicate complexion 
and softly-languid syes. Lady Despard 
scanned Doris’s face for a second or two, 
and her gaze grew more interested. 

“It was very good of you to come to me, 
Miss Mariowe,’’ she said, 

Ot course Doris responded that it was 
more than good of Lady Despard to have 
her, 

‘Not at all; the favor—if there be any— 
is on your side,” said her iadyship. “1 
am simply bored to death and pining for a 
companion. { hope we shall get on to- 
gether. Mr. Spenser Churchill was quite 
eloquent in your praise: and he certainly 
didn’t exaggerate in one respect,’”’ and her 
ladyship let her eyes wander over the pale 
lovely tace meaning|y, ‘and I am sure you 
look awfully lovable. By the way, what’s 
your name—I mean your Christian 
name?”’ 

Doris told her. 

‘‘How pretty. You must let me call you 
by it. ‘Miss Marlowe’ sounds so stiff and 
formal, ae if you were a governess; doesn't 
it? Mr, Spenser Churchill says that you 
dreadfully clever. I hope you aren’t,” 

Doris smiled. 

“J am afraid Mr. Churchill has prepared 
a disappointment tor you, Lady Despard,” 
she said. 

Her ladyship shook her head, 

“I don’t think so. I only hope you 
won’t be disappointed in me. I am aw- 
fully stupid; but I’m always trying to 
learn,’’ sbe added with a smile. ‘Do yon 
know Mr, Churohill very well? Is he an 
old friend uf yours?”’ 

“No,” said Doris gravely; ‘I have 
known him forafew days only. He was 
very kind to me; very kind, indeed.”’ 

“{ know. He always is,’”’ said Lady 
Despard. “Such a benevolent man, isn’t 
he? 1 always say that he reminds me of 
one of the patriarchs, with his gentle 
sinile, and long hair, and soft voice. Any- 
one would guess be was a philanthropist 
the moment they saw him, wouldn’t 
they?” 

“*\] don’t know,”’ said Doris; ‘‘1 have seen 
80 few philanthropists,”’ 

“No? Well, I supposethere aren’t many, 
are there? Oh, Mr. Spenser Cuurchill is a 
wonderfully good man; he’s 80 charitable, 
and all that. Why, I don’t know how 
many societies he is connected with. I try 
and do all the good | can,’’ she added, 
looking rather bored; “but my plhilan.- 
tnropy is generally confined to subscribing 
five pounds; and there’s not much in that, 
is there ?”’ 

Doris was tempted to say, “exactly one 
bundred shiliings,’’ but, instead, rernarked 
that if everybody gave tive pounds poverty 
wou!d be very much on the decrease, 

‘Yes,’ said ber ladyship, as if the sub- 
ject had exbausted itseif and her too. 
“How well you look In black !—oh, forgive 
me!’ as Doris’s lips quivered, ‘‘How 
thoughtless of me!—that is always my 
way—Il nover think until I’ve spoken, Of 
couree Mr. Churchill told mé about your 
trouble. I’m so sorry. I’ve had trouble 
myseif,’’ 

She glanced at a portrait which hung on 
the wall as she spoke, a portrait ofa very 
elderly gentleman, who wust have been 
extremely ugly, or very cruelly wronged 
by the artist. 

“Your fathber?’’ said Boris, gently. 

“No, that is the earl—my husband,”’ said 
Lady Despard, not at all discom posed, 
though Doris’s face went crimson. “You 
think he looks old? Well,” refiectively, 
‘the was old, He was just sixty-eight when 
we married. We were only married two 
years. He was very good to me,” she went 





on, calmly eyeing the portrait as if it were 
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that of a chance acquaintance, “extremely 
so—too much so, they ail said, and I dare 
gay they were right. He was immensely 
rich, aud he left me everything he could. 
I'm afraid 1'm wickedly rich,” sbe added, 
almost plaintively; “at any rate, 1 know 
there is so much money and houses and 
toat kind of thing as to be a nuleance,”’ 

A knock was heard at the door, anda 
footman entered, 

“A person with the tapestry, my lady,” 
he said, 

*Oh, very welll” said ber ladysbip lan- 
Kuidly, “i'll come and see it. Would 
you like to come, or are you too tired, 
dear?’’ 

“I should like to come,” said Doris, 

They went into the bail, and a man dis- 
played a length of aucient tapestry, 

Lady Despard linked her hand in 
Doria’s, and looked at it for a moment or 
two with a very small amount of interest, 
then asked the price. 

Tue man mentioned a sum that ratber 
startieod Doris, but her ladyship nodded 
carelessly, 

“Shall I buy it?’”’ she asked of Doris. 

Doris could scarcely repress a smile, 

‘‘{—really lam no judge,’’ she said. ‘I 
don’t know whether it is worth the money 
or not,’’ 

Lady Despard laughed indolently. 

“Oh, as to that, uf course it isn’t worth 
it,’ she said with a candor which must 
have rather discomfited the man. ‘“Nothb- 
ing one buys ever is worth the money, you 
know; but one must go on buying things: 
there’s nothing else to do, Yes, I'll have 
it,”’ she added to the man, and drew Doris 
away. 

“Now I’ve kept you with your things on 
quite long enough,” she said. ‘You shall 
go up stairs, I’ve got some people coming 
to tea—it’a my sfternoon—but you needn't 
come down unless you like; 1 daresay 
you'll be glad to rest,”’ 

Doris was about to accept the suggestion 
thankfully, but remembering ber new posi- 
tion, said— 

“I am not tired; I will come down, Lady 
Despard,’”’ 

“Very well, then,’ said her ladysbip, 
touching an electric bell. “Send Miss 
Marlowe's maid, please,’’ 

A quiet, pleasant looking girl came to 
the door, and Doris followed her through 
the hall, and up a winding staircase of 
carved pine, and into a daintily-furnished 
room. 

The maid brought here acup of tea, and 
leaving Doris to reat for half an hour, re- 
turned to show her down to the drawing 
r.Om. 

(TO BE OONTINUED.) 











PoPULAR FALLACIEsS.—It is a mistake 
to labor when you are not In a fit condition 
to do so, 

To think the more a person eats the 
healthier and stronger he will become, 

To go to bed late at night and rise at day- 
break, and imagine that every hour taken 
from sleep is an hour gained, 

To imagine that ifa littke work or exer- 
cise ie good, violont or prolonged exercise 
is better. 

To conclude that the smallest room in 
the house is iarge enough to sleep in. 

To eat as if you had oply a minu‘e to fin- 
ish the meal tn, or to eat without un appe- 
tite, or to continue after it bas been satis- 
fied, merely to gratily the taste, 

To believe that children can do as much 
work aa grown people, and that tne more 
hours they study tiie more they learn, 

To imagine that whatever remedy causes 
one to fee! Immediately better (as alooholic 
stimulants) is good for the system without 
regard to the alter eflects, 

‘To take off proper clothing out of season 
because you have become heated, 

To sleep exposed to @ direct draught in 
any season. 

—_—>> > -—— 


Two KINDs oF GIKLS,—There are two 
kinds of girls, One is the kind that appears 
better abroad—the girls that are good for 
parties, rides, visits, balla, etc., and whose 
chief delight is in sueh things; the other ia 
that kind which appears beat at home—the 
giria that aye useful and cheerful in the 
oining-room, the sick room, and ail the 
precipta of bome, They differ widely in 
character. 

One is a moth, consuming everything 
about ber; the other is a aunbeam, inapir- 
ing life and gladness al! along her pathway, 
Now, it does not necessarily follow that 
there shall be two classes of girls. A alight 
education will modify both a little and 
unite their good qualities in one, 

SS 

If a man is contented with what he has 
jone, be bas laid gown to die. The grass 

talready growing over Dim, 
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Bric-a-Brac. 

St. MaRTIN's Binp.—There isa legend 
that St. Martin, the Bishop of Tours, in 
France, being one day annoyed by a goose, 
ordered it to be killed and prepared for 
dinner, This was done, but unfortunately 
the meal proved so toothsome that the 
bishop over-ate himself and died in con- 
sequence, The French sometimes oall the 
goose ‘St. Martin's bird,”’ and one was 
sacrificed in bis honor every 11th of Novem. 
ber; upon which date, too, a great goose 
feast used to be beld throughout Franoe, 

BLOWING THK CURFEW Horn,— Every- 
one knows that Norman William 900 years 
ago ordered the fires to be covered and 
folk to go to bed at the ringing of a bell. 
Though the custoin as such has long died 
out, sometiines even now ‘the curfew tolls 
the knoll of parting day,’’ Bnt in the 
Yorkabire otty of KRipou, Eng., there atiil 
@xists a pleasant variation of the old prac- 
tice, for every night at nine o’clock the 
ourfew-horn is biown in the market-place 
by a man dressed in a uniform that recalls 
a vory distant past. 

CHARMING THB WHeat.—In Glouces- 
tershire, on Twelfih-Day Eve, the 5th of 
January, all the servants of every farmer 
assembie in one of the fields that has been 
sown with wheat. At the end of twelve 
lands they make twelve fires in a row with 
straw, around one of which, larger than 
the rest, they drink a giass of cider to their 
master’s health, and success to the future 
harvest. Then, returning home, they feast 
on cakes made with caraway seeds soaked 
in cider, which they claim asa reward for 
their past labor in sowing the grain. The 
ceremony in the field is said to be an 
«flectual charm against smut in the wheat. 


Grave CLOTHES,—From old times in 
Ireland the people attached great !mport- 
ance to the grave.clothes in which one they 
love is buried; for a belief is prevalent 
that the dead continue to wear tne clothes 
they last used in this world whenever they 
may have occasion to appear on earth. It 
is, therefore, considered very lucky for the 
dead person to bavea new, ora good suit 
of clothes in bis possession at the time of 
death, for then re will always appear re- 
spectable when be goes amongst the other 
ghoste as they rise from their graves and 
meet together on the night of the festival of 
the dead, 

Hot Cross Buns,—Many superstitious 
people formerly believed that If a hot cross 
bun was broxcen by two friends, or by two 
lovers, exactly at the cross, one holding 
each half, and standing within the church 
doors before Matins on (iood Friday, and 
the half carefully kept by each, it would 
act not only asa pledge of friendship, but 
a surety against disagreement, the act being 
accom panied by the words: 

Half for you and half for me, 

Between us two good will sha!l bb—Amen. 
A portion of hot crosm bun, dried and 
powdered, has been known to be ad- 
ministered as a specific for the cure of sore 
throat. 


From CosTERMONGER TO MARQU KAS, — 
Some time ago there died |p Pekin # mar, 
quess who waa related ‘o the last hmperor 
of China but one, and it waa found that the 
heir to his titie and estates war a humbie 
man who bad been iost alight of for years, 
Search was now wade for him everywhere, 
but of no avail, when he was al! of a aud- 
den discovered in the person of a poor 
costermonger, Who war ip the habit of 
selling pumpkins outside one of the guten 
of Pekin, Of course be waa overwne! med 
with the news of his good fortune, But his 
friends took him in hand atonce, They 
bed him dressed as became his yrand 
position, and taught bin all tbe forme and 
coromonies of court etiquette, for he was to 
be presented to the Emperor as soon ha iin 
title to the estate wes admitted, About 
this there was no difficulty, and indue 
time he viade his obelsance tothe great 
king. Theugh he did not lose his rustic 
appearance, he bore his honors with «# 
modest dignity that pleased all who know 
of bis strange case, and he was popularly 
nicknamed the ‘Pumpkin Marqusss,’’ 

~ a -_ 

AN IBASCIBLE Old gentleman was taken 
with sneezing in @ raliway car lately. 
After sneezing in the moet spasmodic man- 
ner eight times, he arrested the parox yam 
for a moment, and, extricating his bana. 
kercbief, he ti.us addressed his nasal organ, 
indignantly saying, “Ob, yo on, go on— 
you'll blow your infernal brains out pres 


ently !’’ 
a . 


A MAN can beara world of contempt 
when he has that within which says that he 
is worthy. When he condemns himseif 






there burns tbe bé@ii. 
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FAREWELL. 





BY JhMIMA, 





If + ver the memory should whisper the name 
Of one who stil! lovee thee, not wisely, bat we'll, 
And 4welison thy name with that passionate fame 
Which none but the soul of the poet can tell— 


Kemember her heart was not temper'd like those 
Who have never awoke to the exquisite touch 

Which passion imparts to the bosom that glows 
Till ite error In love, tein loving too mach, 


Kieomember, If lowe hase led her too far, 
The language that epote in thy eloquent eye; 
For who could be blind to eo brilliant a star, 
Ifitheam'’d buton her, thoughs thousand were 
by? 


And remember, whilet othersare bound by Ite epell, 
With what ilieand whatanguish her spirit must 
cope, 
Who breathes thee thie wild and eternal 
well!’ 
They hope while they love, but she loves without 
hope, 


A Lord’s Daughter. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘'A PIKUK OF PATOH- 


**Pare- 





WORK,” “SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTBR,”’ 


“~ MIDSUMMER FOLLY,’ 


“WEDDED HANDS,” 


BTO., BTO, 





{For the benefit of new subsecribere we give a short 
synopoelsof this story: Kathleen the daughter of 
Lord Kiwyn, was brought upin ignorance of her 
real parentage by an old farmer named Dobeon, 
gaining womanhood, ignorant of the world and ber 
own beart, ele promised to marry a young farmer 
named Tom Darley, He makes heraewear itand vows 
to kill any man who attemptsto win berfrom him 
Lord Kiwyn comes to the farm, discloses the .truth, 
nod takes her away with him, Ilse second wife Lady 
hLiwyniethe auntof Lady Luctile Mattland, betro 
thed to Sir Adrian Deveretl but in iove with Lau 
renee lbevyie The avaricious and ambitious Lady 
Luctile concelves the most violent hatred of Kath- 
leen and does allabe can totnjure her, Tom Darley 
leaves his farm secreUy, bangs around Clortell 
Towers, Kathleen's home. Sir Adrian Deverell, 
whom Lucille pretends lo love merely on account of 
bie wealth and etation, lovee Kathleen and she tn 
return loves bim, Kathleen's father wantsaher to 
marry his cousin and his heir, the somewhat elideriy 
Colonel Elwyn, She bas learned of Tom Dariey's 


presence and ber promise to bim worrtes her, Lu- 
ecille Mattianud tries to cause mischief, and ina fit of 
ang rat hie daughter, caused by Lucilie'’s telling him 
of Kathleen's connection with Tom Darley, ber 
father dies of heart disease, Tom Darley forcesjhis 
way into ber presence and repeats his determination 


tokillthe man who attempts totake her from him, 
These events bring us to the following chapters, ) 


OHAPTER XIX, 
fY\HERE WAS one person who ashe felt 
| withan unerring instinct, were he to 
be ever so littie on the scent, would 
undoubtedly annoy her by inconvenient 
and unanswerable questionings, That per- 
son was Sir Adrian Devereil. It was there- 
fore chiefly to keep out of his way that Lu- 
cille partook of game and champagne in 
the seclusion of her own chamber long after 
the state of her health might have safely 
perinitted herto consume these dainties 

down-stairs ip the dining-room, 

The day however came at last when 
soe sort ofa beginning hadto be made; 
she could not remain in ber bed-room for 
evor,. 

So, arrayidin an exquisite tea-gown of 
white stik knotted with black bows to in. 
dicate her mourning condition, she was 
wheeled across the broad landing, past the 
top of the staircase, and into Lady Elwyn’s 
private sitting-room, where the widow 
had chiefly sat since her busband’s horrible 
death. 

The two women were glad to be together 
again. Luoille frequently deceived her 
aunt and kept back items of her confidence 
from her; but Lady Elwyn’s affection for 
her beautiful spolit niece was genuine and 
sincere, 

Lady Elwyn, in her deep widow’s weeds 
sank joyfully upon her knees by the siie 
of Lueille’s couch and kissed her very 
fondly. 

“My dearest girl, bow delightful to see 
you ap, and looking 80 sweet and lovely 
too! Itis indeed ahappiness to meto get 
you back to health, my shild. We have 
much to discuss, Lucille. Are you strong 
enough to talk?’’ 

“Certainly, aunt—you migrht have talk- 
ed whiist I was still in bed, for the matter 
of that.” 

“On, no! There was Noble always pas- 
sing in and out; besides, 1 was afraid of 
agitating you; and I have been so lonely, 
dearest, since my terrible loses! Dearest 
Edwara!” 

The widow preesed her handkerchief to 
her eyes with a littie gentle sob which her 
reference to the dear departed seemed to 
demand. 


“You might have sought consolation in 
the arme of ‘dearest Edward’s’ daughter,’’ 
suggested Miss Maitland, with unfeeling 


coldness and a slight sneer 
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“That horrible girl!” cried Lady Eiwyn 
angrily. “Lucille, I am never going to 
speak to heragain! I bave refused to see 
ber, There isnot the smallest doubt that 
she is moraily gulity of her poor father’s 
death,”’ 

“Indeed!” 

This was most interesting newsto Lu- 
cllle, 

‘*How do you mean?”’ 

‘“Why,of coursehe must have heard 
something against her! You, my darling, 
have, | daresay, forgotten the painful 
details of the last sad scene; but Mr, Wil- 
liama tells us that my poor dear busband, 
believing you tobe Kathleen, rushed at 
you and cursed you, calling you by her 
nameé,in the most frightful manner for 
some wickedness of bers whicb had evi- 
dently come to hisears, That is andoubt- 
edly why he told Mra, Hyam to find Mr, 
Williams in such a burry—to alter bis will 
and out her outof it. Alas, that death 
should bave frustrated his justand right- 
eous purpose!’’ 

This way of putting matters was beyond 
all that Lucille had dared to hope for, 

‘Bravo, little Williams!’ she said to ber- 
self delightedly; aloud, with a pensive 
melancholy, #L6 murmured. ‘Dreadful 
girl! Whata frightful load of responaibil- 
ity she has incurred! And everything then 
is left to her?’”’ 

“Everything that he could leave save the 
Suffolk property, which brings ina beg- 
gwariy tires hundred a year, which was not 
in the entali,and which I persuaded him 
to secure to you at the time of your engage- 
mnment, and my settlement of course—a 
thourand a yearand the London house, 
which is small and inconvenient; all the 
rest, including those jewels that are not 
hetrioous—his mother’s, for instance—and 
as miuch of the pictures, plate, and china as 
could be left away from Alfred, besides 
ninety-#ix thousand pounds, goes to that 
girl.” 

‘(200d heavens!’’ 

“On, it’s iniquitous—iInfamous! If I could 
bring tuyself to saya hard word of my 
dead husband, I could find itin my heart 
to say very bitter things of a man who has 
allowed his owr decent belongings to go 
pinched and poor in order to enrich to 
superfiuity the daughter of a shameful 
union with a barmaid!” 

“Allthe same,I think you bave done 
wrong to quarrel with her, You had much 
better patch it up and get the benefit of her 
thousands, She is very stupid and ignorant; 
you might very easily makea good thing 
out of ber if you were clever.’’ 

‘Lucille, I know that you speak the 
words of worldly wisdom; but I hate the 
girl toomuch, I will not give her the 
shelter of my name or my house, Besides, 
it would befor so short a time that it 
would ve no advantage to me. Alfred is, [ 
regret to say, still bent On marrying that 
horrid girl,” 

This was probably the stronger motive of 
the two in Lady Elwyn’s mind, 

‘*For her money of course,’’ murmured 
Miss Maitiand, looking thoughtfully into 
the fire. 

“Alfred knows very well how to feather 
hisown nest. Ifshe had been left nothing, 
he would bave turned her out of coors, 
He knows ler real character well enough. 
lam surel have done my best to point 
out to him that she is scarcely respectable; 
but he shuts his eyes to it wilfully because 
of her money. When are they going to be 
married?’’ 

‘‘] am sure I neither know nor care, It 
is quite disreputable her staying on in the 
house, 1 consider! As I have refused to 
see her, she is virtually alone in it, holding 
interviews in all the down-stairs rooms, 
Goodness knows what spe is up to—no 
good, | fear! And, now that Adrian aas 
come back, | am glad you are better, and 
will be able to look a‘ter the dear fellow 
and keep him out of ber toile, Only last 
night she made a most borrible commotion 
in the morning-room, I hear—screamed 
end shrieked so that the men-servants 
came running in, and found her in a dead- 
fainton the floor, They bad to carry her 
up-staire; and Dawks te!ls me that both 
Alfred and Adrian went into her bed-room 
and helped to bring ber to with salts and 
sai-volatile as she lay on her bed, It’s an 
outrage to morality, | consider!” 

“Perfectly disgusting!’ ejaculated Miss 
Maitiand. ‘1 will soon put a stop to 
Adrian’s little amusements in that line— 
that miserable creature has from the very 
first tried to get him away from mé, as you 
know, aunt!’’ 

‘*That she will never do, Lucille—a gen- 
tleman knows bow to value a refined and 
bigh-bred lady like yourself, and to honor 
her above all others as his future wife, al- 
though with the baser part of his masculine 
nature it may afford him amusement to see 





how far a creature of that description will 
permit him to go. Men wiil always get 
fun out of a woman who forgeta what is 
due to her sex; but no nice man desires to 
turn such a one into his wife.” 

“No; I dare say you are right, aunt,”’ re- 
plied Miss Maitland piously. 

Did any passing thought of Laurie Doyle 
and the many fond kisses she bad bestowed 
upon that young gentleman in her leisure 
momenta weigh one feather’s-weight upon 
her conscience as sbe listened to ber aunt’s 
little homily on female virtue? Probably 
not; Lucille’s conscience seldom troubled 
her at inconvenient times. 

“Now as to your wedding, my love,’’ 
continued Lady Elwyn. ‘Of course it will 
have to be solemnised inavery different 
fashion now from what we once planned— 
it will have to be very quiet.’’ 

Lucille heaved a deep sigh. This was 
indeed a caliamity which came very dread- 
fully home to her. 

Shetbought of the large houseful of 
guests—of the marriage in tne Cathedral by 
the Bishop, assisted by the Dean—otf the 
twelve bridesmaids in coral silx bebind 
her—of the crowds in Clorchester streets, 
andthe monster receptionin the Castie 
afterwards, 

That was to have been a wedding worth 
dreaming about—a marriage worth living 
for. 

“] know—I know!” she said sorrowfully; 
and there were real tears in her eyes as 
she thought of alithat she wae forced to 
surrender, 

‘But still we need not wait so very long, 
I think; and you might be married at nine 
o’clock in the morning with justa couple 
of witnesses, I could not come to the 
church; but then in London—for it must be 
in London—nobody notices one much; and, 
after two months, if it was as quict as that, 
there would be nothing tosbock any one, 
I think.” 

“It seems scarcely worth while to be 
married after all, if it’s to be donein such 
a bole-and-corner sort of fashion!” she cried 
miserably. 

“My dearest girl, I feel for you! I know 
it ia a dreadful disappointment to you—and 
after all we had arranged too! Ah, how 
true itis that noone can tell what a day 
may bring forth! WhenlI think of those 
poor girls and their lovely coral dresses al! 
ordered, and when I think too of all your 
beautiful gowns lying ready, it’s really 
enough to break one’s heart!’’ 

“Oh, it is—it is!’’ 

Lucille actually wept over the recollect- 
ion. 

“But still, bad as it is,’’ continued her 
aunt, ‘I do really think it will be better 
not to put the marriage off for long. Dear 
Adrian will not like to be kept waiting. 1 
think you might be married in the middle 
of April. Let me see—to-day is the tirst of 
February. Your dear uncle bas been dead 
sixteen days, Suppose we say the sixteen. 
th of April? That will be three months 
exactly—quite a respectable interval. No- 
body could say s word.”’ 

“We shall soon go up to town, I suppose, 
aun'?”’ 

“As soon, my love, as youare strong 
enough totravel. Our position here is un- 
comfortable. Alfred bas been very kind; 
but I would rather go to my own house as 
soon a8 possible,’’ 

“The soonerthe better, eofar asI am 
concerned, aunt, Why cannot we goat 
once? To-day is Tuesday—let us leave on 
Friday or Saturday. I shall be quite well 
by then.’’ 

‘Well, we might go on Monday, I think, 
Ot course there isthe packing, also the 
finding of servants; but then I would send 
Dawks upto seeto that. The housein 
Green Street, you know, is completely tur- 
nished and very comfortable,”’ 

“Yes’—Lucille raised her head and 
lookec carefully round the room—‘‘there 
are a good many little things, aunt—china 
Ornaments, candlesticksa—that dear little 
clock, for instance, and that lovely gilt 
etagere with glass shelves; those Dresden 
figures too on the cabinet, and that set of 
Worcester tea-cups in the cup-board; and 
in my room too——’’ 

“Yes, yes—of oourse, my dear. You 
don’t suppose I haven’t thought of ali that? 
I’ve given Dawks a little list already; and 
there are some things in the morning-room 
too—she is going to get them up-stairs 
quietiy while the men-servants are waiting 
at dinner-time. Alfred will never miss 
them, Dawks is going to pack them 
amongst my clothes. You had better tell 
Noble to do the same in your rooms—it 
woald be a ain to leave them.’’ 

“Ob, I nave already told her—I’ve writ- 
ten them down, in fact, for her!’’ 

There were certainly some subjects upon 
which this aunt and niece were 
accord and sympathy; they 


in perfect 


understood 








each other instinctively and at a word, 

Lucille began to be quite excited about 
the wove to London, Clortell Towers had 
now become tedious to her; the duiness 
and gloom of mourning had settied down 
upon its grandeur, 

There was no possibility of extracting 
any amusement out of the place—even the 
country neighbors only left cards of inquiry 
at the door; and propriety and decency 
forbade all thought Of appearing in the 
bunting -fieid, 

The sooner they got ap to town the bet- 
ter, she thought. One can do things in 
London one cannot do in the country in 
the circumstances; and then in London 
there would be Laurie Doyle! 

“I’ll have a good time with poor Laurie 
before I’m turced oft,’’ said Miss Maitiand 
to herself: “he’ll take me about, and we 
can havea bit of fun togetuer in a quiet 
way.” 

A knock as the door heralded a visit 
from Sir Adrian, who, upon bearing that 
his fiancee was on the sofa and visible, 
thought it right to come and pay her his 
respects. 

“Delighted to see you up again, Lucille!” 
he said kindly, taking a chair by her 
aide, 

“Lucille wants to talk to you about her 
wedding, dear Adrian,’’ said Lady Elwyn, 
‘we bave been settling it together for the 
16th of April.” 

Adrian looked shocked. 

“Ob, but thatisa great deal too soon; it 
would not be decent--it would seem quite 
heartiess!’’ 

Luville was offended, and violently drew 
away her hand wbich he beld. 

“Ob, notifthe ceremony takes place in 
Londen, Adrian, and the marriage is very 
quiet!’ said Lady Elwyn. ‘J assure you 
it would not be atall disrespectful to my 
poor departed husband’s memory! And, 
itl do not mind, who else is to Baya 
word?”’ 

“As you will, Lady Elwyn,’’ he answer- 
ed wearily. ‘“Atter all, we need not settle 
it now, need we? Itis about something 
else | wanted to speak to you. No, don’t 
wo, Lady Elwyn; 1 want you as much as 
Lucijle. You say you are going up to town? 
When will you be moving—soon, do you 
think?”’ 

“Oh, very 800n—as s00n, in fact, as Lu- 
cille is strong enough! Sbe says [riday; 
but I think we had better settle to go on 
Monday, what with packing and one thing 
and another, Yes, Monday letit by, Sir 
Adrian.’”’ 

“Well, then, dear Lady Eiwyan, and you 
too Lucille, pray consider what is to be done 
avout that poor child,”’ 

“What child, Adrian?’’ Lucille inquired 
sharply. 

“Poor little Kathleen. Will you not take 
her with you, Lady Eiwyn? Will you not 
give ber a home for a short time even—just 
until she can settle something for hersel!? 
Consider how young, how pretty, how de- 
fenceless she is! She bas no other woinen 
to look to but you. Isit not natural that 
she should stay with her father’s wite, Lady 
Elwyn?” : 

“Adrian,” she said very decidedly, ‘I 
have said once for all that I will not receive 
Kathleen under my roof, Do not seek to 
move my resolution; you cannot change 
it.’”’ 

‘‘W hat then is to become of her?”’ 

‘*Let her stay here with Alfred,” said 
Lucille, witha hard and ice-like distinct- 
ness: ‘‘“she has no character to lose,”’ 

Sir Adrian could not trust himself to an- 
swer, He got up quickly, walked straight 
tothe door, and, goiug out of it, banged it 
loudly and angrily after him. 





CHAPTER XX, 

fP\HE Thursday of that week was destined 

to be one of the most memorable days 

ot Kathleen’s life, It was one of those 
lovely mornings in early February which, 
although they are most often succeeded by 
a renewal of winter severities, seem when 
they come to presage the birth of spring, 
its flowers, its breezes and its sunshine—a 
warm still day, with a touch almosi of May 
in the air and the clearness of June in the 
atmosphere. 

Little snowdrops displayed their blos- 
sows along the garden borders, and there 
wasa pleasant twittering of birds in the 
bare branches of the trees, 

To Burgess'’s intense delight, the two 
gentlemen had decided to go out shooting 
to-day. 

The late lord had now been dead and 
buried a fortnight; and, although his suc- 
cessor would not of course have been 
guilty of the indecorum of appearing in 
the hunting-field at any time during the 
present season, he deemed, not unnatur- 
ally, that be would 
ry of his dead cousin by 


be lacking in no respect 
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strolling about with his gan for # quiet 
day within the precincts of his own vast 
en ate. 

Adrian, who was very unbappy,8nd elso 
considerably bored at Olortell Towers 
since his return there, gladly agreed to ac- 
company bim, 

The two men could scarcely be called 
friends, for the worn-out and unprincipal- 
e! rove had bat little in common with the 
straightforward and warm-hearted young 
Baronet—little, at jeast, save a genuine 
love for sport in all its brancher. 

Nevertuelees during the last few days 
they had been by force of circumstances 
thrown much upon each other's socisty, 
and, although there were many subjects 
upon which they differed widely in every 
thought and feeling, yet, as they agreed 
tacitly to avoid all topics that might lead to 
discussion, they did notonthe whole get 
on at a/! badly together. 

Lord Eiwyn looked upon Adrian almost 
a4 One Of the family in consequence of his 
relationsto Lucille; and Adrian secretly 
believed, and almogt hoped, that in c-urse 
of time Kathleen might bring herself to 
accept Lord Eilwyn’s proposal, and thus 
secure for herself at any rate asafe home 
and the protection of a husband’s name, 
Thus, although they were not at all inti- 
mate, the two were atleast on friendly 
terms with each other, 

Tiere was asunny corner outside the 
guu-room doorat the back of the house, 
where Burgess appeared punctually at 
haif-past ten, according to his orders, to 
moet his waster and Sir Adrian,and to take 
charge of guns, game. bags, and sandwich- 
ca*os, the other men, with the dogs, re 
maining outside the gates ofthe kitchen- 
garden, through which lay their sbortest 
and most direct route into the park. 

Kathleen, with nothing on her head, 
sauntered out of the gun-room window on 
tothe patb outside tosee the gentlemen 
start, 

Sue sat down upon alow stone wall from 
w bich two ortbree steps led down into the 
old garden, 

Kathieen had been to this spot hundreds 
of tines since; but she never sawit with- 
out reca!ling that long-past summer night 
when sbe and Adrian had waudered like 
lovers underthe harvest-inoon, and when 
she had found her way back into the house 
turougb that very gun-room door where he 
now stood talking to Burgess about his 
cartridges. 

She wondered whetber he would tbink 
of it too; and presently she felt sure that he 
did, for his @éyes met bers for a moment, 
aud there was, it seeiued to her, a deep and 
tender meaning in his glance, 

The sun glinted down upon her un- 
covered head, warming it bere and there 
witb gold and red under-lights, and glorl. 
fying eventhe sombre folds of her deep 
mourning-dress, 

She looked very sweet and lovely, Adrian 
thought, as she sat there in thesunshine 
and smited softly athim in answer to bis 
look, 

“Come what may, we shall always be 
frienda,’’ he thought—“friendsto the end 
of time!’’ 

Adrian Deverell was one of those loyal 
souls who can learn to be humbly thank- 
ful for the dear one even thoughthe joys 
of love be denied to them for ever, 

There was even something specially 
sweet and preciousto him inthe thought 
of this friendship that wasto be set apart 
in all honor and purity in the most sacred 
depths of brs heart, and which would never 
he divined or meddied with even by the 
woman who was to be his wife. 

‘Give me your svowdrops, Kathleen,’’ 
he said, approaching ber and holaing wut 
his hand for the gift, 

She took the small bunch of snowflake 
flowerets from the bosom of her dress and 
handed them to him without a word, and 
he pinned them into his button-hole, Toen 
Lord Elwyn came out of the house, foilow- 
td by the keeper. 

‘Now, then, Adrian, if you are ready, we'd 
better be making a start of it. Wuere are 
the meén, Burgess?’ 

“Below in the park, my lord—by the 
garden gate,”’ 

‘Oh, vy-the-way, nave you got that new 
CcLap you spoke to aie about?”’ 

“Yes, ny iord. He seems a cecent sort 
of youby man, and understands what Le’s 
tbout,’”’ 

*Tnat’s all rigbt,’? 

Lord Eiwyn was lighting bis pipe, and 
his €yes were fixed anxiously upon the 
lpniting tobacco, He gavea pufl. 

‘Seems 6barp, does he?’’—another 
pun. 


“Yes, my lord.” 
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Kaihieen remembered at that moment 
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before; there came into her mind a vague 
wonder, which was scarcely a speculation, 
ag faint was the interest it aroused in her 
whether this ‘new chap’’ was the same 
young man they had been talking about 
who bad tried for the place of under-keep- 
er in her father’s time and had never suc- 
ceeded in getting it, but had now been able 
to get It at last through Burgese’s interven- 
tion. 

“lf bheisa deserving young man, I am 
sure I am very glad he has got tt,” thought 
— and then she forgot ail about 
u 

“You'd better give him my second gun 
to carry,” she heard her cousin remark; 
but she paid very little heed to his talk- 
ing. 

“Now let us be off!” he continued, “Ab, 
Kathleen, haven’t you any snowdrops for 
me? I see you've given some to Adrian! I 
shall be jealous!’’ 

He spoke pleasantly and *miled at her 
kindly; she knew, moreover, that it wasa 
joke, and that he was not in the least jeal- 
ousof Adrian. Something made her re- 
lent and feel kindly towards him; she could 
nottell why it was, butshe almost liked 
him at that moment, 

Alfred Elwyn bad the most courtly and 
polished manners; when he chose,he could 
veil bis true nature undec the charm which 
good breeding and an agreeable voice en- 
gender naturally ina clever man of the 
world, 

Perbaps he repented his roughness to 
her two days before—perhaps, when he 
had bent over ber senseless form a few mo- 
ments later, he had felt that it might pos- 
sibly be his fault that ghe nad been reduced 
to that helpless condition; and possibly the 
habits of a gentlewwan’s nature had etirred 
up feelings of shame and sel!-reproach 
within him for his unmanly conduct to 
her. 

Or possibly, onthe other hand, he had 
reflected that he had been going the wrong 
way to work with her, and that, in order to 
gain her consent to a marriage with him, it 
would be more politic to proceed by milder 
measures, and endeavor rather to win her 
by persuasion than to coerce her by threats, 
In any case, the result had been the same; 
and, whilst expressing the profoundest 
concern for her health, Lord Elwyn had 
cleverly allowed bis young cousin to per- 
ceive that he regretted, his behavior to ber 
and would refrain from persecuting her 
for the future, 

Kathleen accepted theimplied apology 
in the sweet forgiving spirit which was 
natural to her, The poor child wasso grate- 
fulfor kindnessin any form, and, more- 
over, 80 unaccustomed to it, that she had 
always went half-way to meet any evidence 
of friendliness, 

She generously pardoned Alfred in her 
heart, and resolutely shut her eyes to what 
the motives might be for his change of 
tactics; so that, when he asked her playful- 
ly for the flowers, she smiled brightly up 
into his face and answered gaily: 

“Of course I have! I will piok you some 
fresh ones, cousin Alfred, Taose I have 
given Sir Adrian as half faded; but yours 
shall be gathered fresh,” . 

She ran down the steps and picked a 
smail bunch from the garden-bed, and, 
twisting them together with one of their 
own siender leaves, gave ‘hem to bim. 

‘Thank you, Kathleen,” he said, retain- 
ing ber hand for a moment in his; then, in 
a lower voice, be added, ‘‘May 1 take them 
as an offering of peace and forgiveness?”’ 

“Ob, yes yes,’’ she answered, blushing 
deeply, but speaking with heart-felt eager- 
nees—tyou know, cousin, that I have for- 
gotten itall; and—and—if you were only 
always a8 you are W-day, what good frienus 
we might vel’”’ 

‘*] will try, Kathleen,” he answered quite 
gravely and simply; for,in spite of him- 
self, her candor and her generosity touched 
hiu: strangely, and something like real 
feeling towards ber stirred In bis bard and 
se) f-engrossed heart, 

Then the gentlemen wished her good- 
bye, and, raising their hats to her, went 
down the broad gravel walk togetuer, fol- 
lowed by the old keeper. Kathieen sto d 
stili tor a few moments,where they had left 
her, shading her eyes from the sun and 
looking after them, 

«Poor Alfred, he is not #0 bad after all!” 
she thought. “If he did not want to mar- 
ry we, I snould really almost like him! 1 
aul glad we have made it ap.’’ 

Atterwards, inthe dark daysthat wee 
to come, #he was more than glad—she was 
unspeakably thanktal for it; and, with 
devp and uuutterable gratitude and relief, 
aie learnt to recall every syllable which he 
to each other in that 


had uttered 
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from the bottom of her heart for those 
trivial friendly words which had passed 
between them. 

After they had disappeared, she went 
into the house again, and, as she passed 
from the sunshine ofthe garden into the 
shadow of the oak panelled old hal!, she 
sighed, 

She had a great deal of work before her 
to day—the time had nearly come for her 
to wish good-bye to the beautiful old house 
that bad been herhome. She had been un- 
bappy in itvery often; but still she had 
known some happy moments too at C\or- 
tell Towers; and she could never forget 
that itwas here she had first knowua 
fatuer’s love and had been loved asa 
daughter by him. 

It was allofa piece with her sweet and 
kindly nature that, now that be was coad, 
she should forget entirely the many instan- 
ces Of his coldness and neglect, of his biind- 
ness to her interests and his failure to make 
ber step-mother treat her with ordinary 
charity and civility. 

She forgot how, at hie wife’s bidding, he 
bad unhbesitating|y sent heraway from bim 
for three whole years to school in a foreign 
country, and bow be hed purposed to mar- 


ry he: against ber will to aman she did 
not love in order to gratify his own 
ambition, 

All this had now faded from ber mind; 


she remembered only his expres#ona ol 
affection und admiration, the kindness of 
his maoner and the tendernvss of his kiss. 
es—she thought of the horses and the 
valuable pearl necklace he had #0 lately 
presented to her, and the effort he had 
made, when bis own health was falling, to 
givea magnificient entertaininent solely 
for her sake and for her p\vasure. 

All this filled her beart,and inade ber 
nad to think she must now leave the house 
whioh her father’s presence had mnardeu 
home to her, And where was she golog 
to go? 

Adrian had been reluctantly obliged to 
tell her of Lady Elwyn’s refusal to give 
her a temporary shelter in ter London 
house; and, altbough he had, as far as he 
could, softened her hard words and wade 
them seem as little cruel as possible, still 
the fact remained that by this refusal Kath- 
leen would on the Monday following be 
absolutely homeless, 

By Adrian’s advice she had written to 
the Duke of Cawtborn, asking him, aa her 
father’s old friend, tu take her iu for a tew 
days; but there was a Duchess as well as # 
Dake,and rumor said that the Duchess was 
both crabbed and cross; and #0 Kathleen 
could not echo Adrian’s heart-felt desire 
that the Duke might ask her to make her 
bome permanently in his bouse, 

She had however consented to ask leave 
to stay there for a week until se could ro- 
ceive an answer from an old schoolfellow 
in the North of Scotland who was now, 
through a sad change in her fcurtunes, earn- 
ing the bread of tearsand hurniliation in a 
situation as governess, 

Katbleen nad at once remembered this 
triend—she was the same who had once rid- 
den with her across the Belgian mesdows 
in their wild scampers on horseback tr. 
getter. 

Sbe had written to offer her # home in 
London; but, a8 this plan could not be ar- 
ranged without some necessary delay, she 
was now awaiting with some anxiety the 
Duke’s answer to her letter, 

Mean while she had all her packing to #66 
about, and, going upstairs, was Koon, with 
her littie Belgian maia Louise, 
perfectly devoted to her mistress, deep iy 
ino mersed in sorting, arranging, and pack- 
ing her belongings. 

W nile she was thus busily engayed, thera 
was a knock at hur door, and Nobis, Lu- 
cille’s maid, entered with @ messayve fro 
her mistress, Kathleen sprang gladly t& 
her feet. 

“On, certainly, Noble; I should like to 
see Miss Maitland extremely! Tei! her I 
will coune at once!”’ 

Hor face glowed with pleasure, If Laty 
Elwyn was reiéntiess to ber, Lucilie a any 
rate meaat to be kinder. How yiad Kath- 
jeen felt! She smoothed her tumbled Lair 
hastily and washed ber dusty hands, acd 
then quickly followed Noble tw Luciije's 
room. 

“Poor girl,” thought the maid to herself, 
as she preceded her, and held the 
open for ber to pass, “] wouldn’tgive much 
fur the welcome my missus is ilkely to 
give ber, after allthe s#piteful things I’ve 


Wiho Waa 


door 





overheard her way to iny lady abcut 
her!’’ 

But Kathleen did not give Luellie time 
to welcome ber either well oril.. Sie ran 
towaerde ber impulsively, and, @s I 

j rose B1IOWLY fro er © 
| entrance, grasped i 
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“Ob, Lucille, how nice of you tosend for 
meo—and bow glad I am to see you again! 
Are you better? Do you feel strong again? 
You ought to,”’ ashe said enthusiastically, 
“for you look lovelier than ever! 1 declare 
your illness bas improved you; your com. 
piexion is absolutely more exquisite than 
ever!’’ 

It would not have been In female human 
nature—least of all in so vain a nature as 
Lucille’s—not to be mollified by the 
words, 

Kathleen waa so genuine too; she bad al- 
ways adiired Lucilie’s beauty immenre- 
ly, and considered ber own looks aa in- 
finite.y inferior to hers, 

If Luetile bad willed It, she would have 
been 4 perfect siave to her, #o profoundly 
did ber gorgeous beauty inipress per, Like 
all enthusiastic warm-hearled young iris, 
she bad longed to have «friend whom she 
could love, and she had been ready to fall 
down and worship the woman whose beau- 
ty appealed to her so strongly if only ae 
had been ordinarily kind ayd friendly to 
her. 

kven now she was ready to forgive and 
forgettue past; and her warm words and 
kindly looks showed how grateful she was 
to Miss Maitiand that sbe lad sent for her. 
Her Oret words proved the sincerity of her 
feelings. 

“l was just wishing to see you above all 
things, Lucille; for 1 have something very 
special bo say Ww you.’’ 

“Indeed!” replied Luclile, with chilling 
politeness, “Pray what is it? Will you not 
sit down?”’ 


“] want you todo me a great and real 
kindness, Luoille,’’ 
“] am eure anything that Is in my 


power,’ 816 bexan bhesitatingly and coid- 
ly. 

Oh, yes; this is quite within your power! 
{tL is wboul my dGariing Lorse—not Sun- 
beam, Who gave you that borrid fall, but 
Prince, whom you always admired #o 
much. You know you have riddeu him 
several times, and you always#ay you like 
him,” 

‘St 6 wants to sell bim to me,’’ said Mins 
Maitland wo herself, ‘I'll not give more 
(han sixty pounds for him. Ho's wortu 
double; but, unless she makes it «a caead 
bargain, 1 won’t listen to her,” 

‘Then she sald aloud: 

“Ho's a nice horse of courre—not much 
coustitution, Ll imagine; Mr. Doyle fancied 
his wind was touched tue last tine we rodue 
together.” 

'OQu,do you think #0 really? Lam so 
sorry, DeCaUuse DOW perhaps you Will not 
caré about him—and I wanted you to ac- 
cept hina from met’’ 

“Whatdo youimean? You want me to 
buy him?’ 

“Oh, dear, no! I don’t want #0 sel) ninmn— 
1 want to give bliin to you If you will accept 
luim,’? 

Even Lucille, grasping and cold-hearted 
as whe was, was oonfused and = alimont 
ashamed al the liberality of the offer, She 
oolored hotly. 

“Itisa very bandsome present, Kath- 
leon; L really don’t know how I can,’’ she 
began, 

‘On, yes, you— please do!”’ urged the girl. 
“] don’t want borses now, and I #tall sell 
Sunbeam; but Prince is 
Le sulla you #0 we.l! Besides, Lucilie, you 
and | bave not always been very yood 
friends, and, if it could make you fee. any 
kindly towards me—if you wonid 
look Upon tt a8 @ little parting gift between 


my favorite, and 


11018 


~— 


Kuihleen was by this tne farthe more 


fused cfthe two, Mies Maitiand had 
very quickly recovered her composure, 
If,’? #6 sald to bermell, “the girl is @uch « 
foolasto give ino” Lundred-aod twenty 


oO rétuse Wo lake advantage of her simpuii- 


pound preseal, labould be perfect.y insane 
' 
" 
{ 


) 
' 
ye 


Aid theu athe aaid aloud: 


“Very well thon; since you put ilin that 
way, ofcourse Tl will take the animal, | 
dare sey you want to ud a yood homet sr 
bin; avd, as you say you dou't wean to 
ridéin Lunion, he would beotf nouse to 
you. Thanks very much—J'll have nin, 
And now let m6 give youmy aunt's 1 
kay@, Wiuich I# the reason I tave went for 
uv ” 

J A 
tO KK CONTINUED, | 
———_-—_— 

“(yy ND yt Cr.o60 an artist to his 
mé a aas Uri asod i Clualu aru) 
{r hen to foot; “can’t you Kup SLIT 
“AY you plase, borr ropiied the 1 ei, 

V6OKsLUL @ WWUBLKOeOlor inalde tj 
e9 
—— -— 
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THE OBILD MUSICIAN, 


BY AUNTIN DOBRON. 





He had played for his lordsbip's levee, 
He had played for ber ladyship’s whim, 
Till the poor little bead was weary, 
And the poor little brain would ewim. 


And tthe face grew preted and eerle 
And the large eyes strange and bright, 

And they eald * He le weary, 
He shall reat for at leset to-night!’ 


Hot at dawn when the birds were wating, 
Aathey wa'tched in the etlent room, 

With the sound of a strained cord breaking, 
A something snapped ta the gloom. 


*Twasean string of ble vicloncelio, 


And they beard hin etir io tle bed; 
Mate room fora tired litle feiiow, 
Kind God .'’ waethe laa’ he eald, 


a 


Idle Corner. 





sive inan as Nir Ambrose Dariaston 

could bave faiien in love with such 
an uninteresting piece of simplicity aa that 
littia Eve Annecy, iis only sister, Lidy 
Fitzosborne, would protest vexediy that 
she could not understand, 

She wished to see her brother married. 
On, yes; it. wouid be immensely provoking 
ifhe died without heira, and alithe fine 
Darlaston estutes passed to quite a distant 
branch of tue family. Nor bad sheany per- 
sonal dislike to Miss Annecy. 

The young lady was well-born, tolerably 
preity, and sweel-tempered; but there was 
nothing In ber!—no atyle, no brilllancy!— 
iu fact, she was positively inaipid. 

Mir Ambrose could pot have agreed with 
hie water, for his happiest hours were spent 
by the side of bis betrothed. He had dis- 
covered in ber perfections of which Lady 
F i(gosborne did not dream, 

tie Was walisfied that he had chosen well 
and wisely, and was anxious to wed; but 
there was an Obs(acie, and It was toile, 

Kve Was an orphan, with only one near 
rélalive, a aister, who ‘ad married a naval 
officer, and gone abroad with him, In the 
postiiontial air of Sierra Lvone Captain Lut- 
trell sickened and died. His fair young 
widow retarned to Eogiand ax soon as she 
was equal tothe voyag , but one look in 
her fsoo when she landed sufticed to tel: 
that her days also were numvpered, 

Sir Atbros@ was too unselfish to attempt 
to #epurele the sistors, who were reunited 
only vy part again; and from b's conserva- 
tories the vost delicious fruit was sent to 
the luvelid dally, Whiiet be ransacked the 
best abops in the metropolis for daintles to 
teupt her to eat. 

Hut Grace Luttrell wanted nothing ex- 
cept Eve's society, and to jive out ber short 
spad in some quiet spot On the south coaat, 
where the breezes that sweep over ocean 
would ooo! ber fevered cheek, 

Oa learning (his, Nir Acibrose was eager 
to Le allowed torent mansion at Kewp- 
tows, OF # Ville at Scarborough; bur woile 
he was intorviewlug suctloueers, and an- 
BAerIDg #uVertisements, Mra, Luttrell’s 
maid, Who had lived with her sinoe her 
baby buod, beard Of sultabie lodgings alta 
fheilog Village in Dorsetebire, 

As Mrs. Luttrell could not breathe free- 
iy in London, prompt measures were im- 
perauve, aod #be was reimnoved to those 
apariueuts lmmediately, 


Hi SUOH a proud, exacting, exciu- 


Sir Ambrose was at the other end of 
Kogland,drawn tituer by an agent’a glow- 
ing description of a seaside viila not far 
from Whitby. 

He came vack to town greatly provoked, 
for the report wasa deception, and his 
temper was not Improved when he learned 
that the destination of the sisters had been 
seitied without him, 

However, Eve had left anote for ber 
lover that restored bis good-bumor, and 
before devoting & cou, leof days to some 
business of lm portance, he took a run down 
to Sandy bOacu to eee the face he bad learnt 
to love #o dearly, 

The weather was delightful,and Mra, 
Latirel! was able tospend many bours on 


tue beach, Iudeed, she ecemed so much 
velter for the change, that Eve was ygayer 
and tinore hopelul toan she had ever been 
pefore, 


Even the tnvalid laughed ather merry 
ealiies, or watcbed her delightedly as she 
danoed along the sande beside Sir Ambrose 
or eprang away to poise her ligbt form on 
some buge boulder, whither ene saucily 
Jared bi to foliow, 

At last Mra. Lattreil's inaid was obiiged 

warp 


them that twiiigot was approsc. 


ng, apd her nisiresa was éasily chilies; 


and Eve grew more eober sas sbe slipped 


hand ito b Over # arm, for he bad 








| 


said be must leave her again as soon as he 
bed escorted ber and ber «ister to their 
lodgings. 

These werein the first of some half-a 
dczen charming \ittie houses percbed on a 
natural terrace of the clifis, and there were 
but two ways of reaching thew; a flight of 
tolerably easy stepa, with frequent resting. 
places, and the more circuitous route up a 
cleft, or chine, by which farmera brought 
their carta to fetch loads of seaweed from 
the beach. 

To the steps there was but on objection: 
they could only be reached by crossing « 
small, sunny plateau, sheltered trom the 
winds by the overhanging rocks, and so 
pleasantly situated that it bad become the 
reguiar lounging-place of all the idiers 
from the fishermen’s quarters just be- 
yond, 

Here the men, when not at sea, smoked 
and goesiped, leaning over aasilling upon 
the low wali that protected itfrom high 
tides; and here the lads and hobbiedehoys 
romped and wrangled, 

The brow of Sir Ambrose grew biack as 
night while he piloted the sisters pasta 
rough group of young louts who would not 
moveout ofthe way tilla jerk from his 
powertul band eent the moat troublesome 
spinning iIntotbe midstof his shouting, 
mocking companions, 

This is atrocious!’’ exclaiined the angry 
Baronet, asa stone whizzed by his head. 
‘*W here are the police?” 

“There isonly one in the village, 1 be- 
lieve,’ replied Eve. ‘Helis a very mild 
young man, and | am afraid they laugh at 
him’”’ 

“They are positive savages! If 1 worethe 
resident magistrate here!’’ 

Wrath would not let Sir Ambrose go on; 
and Kve murmured: 

‘Savages indeed! No one appears to take 
any trouble on their account, (irace is #0 
sorry for them.’”’ 

“Mre, Luttrell isan angel, or she would 
not waste a thought on such riff-ratl,’’ was 
the vebement reply. ‘‘My darling, you 
inur+tnmot come from the beach this way 
any more.” 

Eve looked perplexed, 

‘*The road ia too long for Cirace, 
not walk so far,’’ 

“Shecan usea Kath chair. { will send 
one from town if you cannot bire a nice one 
here,”’ 

Sir Ambrose was thanked lovingly; but 
assured that neither his betrothed nor 
(Grace bad been wolested by their uncivyi- 
lized neigh bora, 

On the contrary, there had been an at- 
tempton the part of the least boorish to 
bush their noisy companions when Mrs, 
Lutirell, leaning On ber asister’s arm, bad 
tottered by. 

“They must be wretcves indeed who 
could quite resist the spell of ber sad 
eyes!’’ Sir Ambrose responded; ‘ but you 
inust not come in contact with them again. 
You are too pure and precious to breathe 
the same atmosphere with the cauailie!”’ 

He went away to inake his first act, after 
bis retarn to town, the selection of an inva- 
lid-chair on wheels, fitted with every com. 
fortand appliance the ingenuity of u.an 
could devise, 

He was pleased with himself for having 
taken all this trouble. Eve sbould requite 
bim with her grateful caresses; and as he 
bad frequently done before, he congratu- 
lated bimeelf on baving won the affections 
of so sweet, so docile a littié creature, He 
could not have endured a wife whose heart 
was seton the dissipations of fashionable 
life; nor a strong-minded woman who 
would struggle for the mastery. 

His will must be law; and he hugged 
himeelfon the certainty that Eve's obed- 
tence would be cheerfully, not sulleuly, 
rendered. 

The business that detained Sir Ambrose 
in town proved more troublesome than he 
anticipated. Inetead of being able to re- 
turn to Dorsetshire ina couple of days, it 
was aweek before he was set free, and 
du:ing his absence strange things bad hap- 
pened at Sandy beach. 

One evening it was Sunday, and the 
more respectable occupa:ts of the fisher- 
men’s cottages had gone tothe chapel at 
the next village, 

All the idlers had congregated at the cor- 
ner, and were ratber more riotous than 
usual, when Mrs, Luttrell cawe up from 
the sands, leaning On her sister, 

Instead of walking On as rapidly as her 
increasing feebleness would perinit, sie 
madea pauss,and then stepped into the 
very centre of the group lounging agains 
the sea-wall. ’ 

“] am very tired,” she said, gently, ‘‘wiii 


She ocan- 


| you let me iest bere a littie while? If you 


are Willing to ileten ‘y sleter willl sing to 
you,’ 


Without waiting fora reply, she seated 








herself on a large stone between & couple 
of the fisber leds, who stambied away, half- 
laughing, half-confused, from the delicate 
lady in her deep .mourniog, her pure, 
spiritual face tinged with the hectic flush 
of excitement, ber thin fingers clasped in 
those of Eve, who began to sing almost 
immediately. 

She bad one of those voices, fresh, bird. 
like, and yet sympathetic, that few can 
hear unmoved, and she had chosen one of 
the simplest but most stirring of the hymns 
with which services of song have made us 
familiar, 

It had a chorous, which some of her au- 
ditora quickly caught up, and first bum- 
med,and then sang with ail their might 
and main, 

Seeing that their interest was gained, 
Eve sang another, noting as sbe did so that 
ail the buzz of talk and romping gradually 
died away. 

Again and again she sang; then with a 
gente “good night, 1 thank you for listen- 
ing to me,’’ led Mra, Luttreil tothe steps, 
where her maid was anxiously awaiting 
then. 

Ou the fcllowing evening the same scene 
was repeated. No eflort was made to preach 
at the wild lads; Eve simply put ber whole 
heart into the words wedded to the pathetic 
orstirring melodies, that always ended 
with arefrainin which everyone could 
take part. 

And soit happened that when Sir Am- 
brose arrived at Sandybeach, this was the 
sight he came upon at ldjie Corner. 

Mrs. Luttrell waslyidg back in the Katb- 
chair, sbe was too weak to sit up now, with 
Eve standing beside ber, singing bravely, 
thougb her eyes would sometimes fill 
with tears, and a small crowd surrounding 
then. 

In @very available place sat or stood men, 
and boys,and weatber-beaten fisiwivos, 
all breathless listeners to the sweet singer, 
all joiniag in beartily when she gave them 
the signal. 

Sir Ainbrose was breathless too, and did 
not altempt to approach his betrothed. He 
remained a passive but excessively angry 
spectator; while Mra, Luttrell, as soon as 
ber sister’s voice ceased, held out ber band 
to the iwany who pressed forward to rever- 
ently clasp it in their horny palms. 

The Bath chair was then pushed to the 
foot of the staircase cut inthe rock, where 
haif-a-dczen of the strongest of the young 
men raised it with its fragile oocupant, and, 
stepping together with military preci- 
sion, carried Mra, Luttrell tothe terrace 
above, 

As soon as he found himselfalone with 
Eve, the Baronet’s displeasure burst forth. 
Not all her frank delight at seeing bim 
could banish it. 

“Qood Heavens! my dearest, how could 
you commit such an extraordinary act?’’ 

“But did you not notice how well they 
pehaved?” asked Eve, esgerly. “Idle 
Corner is quite losing its ill-repute. Grace 
is so pieased!”’ 

*) thought you were not the projector of 
such a fanatical scheme!’ waa the sharp 
retort. ‘But lam unutterably surprised 
that Mra, Lattrell should have dragged you 
into it,” 

“You must not find fault with my sis 
ter,’ said Eve, gently, but firmly. ‘It 
grieved her to see these lads and men quite 
uucared for, und sbe asked meif1 would 
help her to try and do what little she could 
forthem. Every day she grows weaker; 
how could | thwart her?’ 

Sir Ambrose drew the weeping girl to 
his bosom, 

‘(My precious love! 1 will try not to 
blaine youevenin my thoughts, though I 
cannot be!p regretting that yuu aliow your- 
self to be 80 easily influenced.” 

‘‘) have notdone anything unladylike, 
Ambrose!”’ 

Hise “N-n-o, perhaps not,’’ was very 
dubious, 

“But there are certain con venances which 
my wife must always respect. What would 
my sister have thought it she had been 
here this evening? It must never happen 
again!” 

“] am very sorry,” faltered Eve, stand- 
ing on tip-toe to touch his cheek with ner 
lips, 

“Of course you are, love; I understand 
tnat, and you will never——”’ 

‘ Please stop, Ambrose, I meant to say 
that lam very much grieved to have vex- 
ed you; butI am notesorry I sang hymus 
at Idle Corner,”’ 

‘ Noteorry!’’ 

“How oan 1] be,if ithas done a liltie 
yood tothose poor fellows, and pleased 


Graco:? Wemust not live for ourse:ves, 
Puss wef’ 
Sir Ambrose’s embrace relaxed, and he 
w bimeeif up stifiiy 
t& rget that you are mine now? 
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that it is my wishes you ought to consider? 
If we bad been warried, as we should bave 

m ere this, but for Mrs, Luttreli’s ill- 
eed do you think I should bave allowed 
you to make such a spectacie of yourself at 
a low fishing vi'lage?’’ 

“I am afraid not,’’ Eve nurmured, 

“Afraid! Bethankfui that you are giv- 
ing yourself to one who will guerd yon as 
the most precious jJewe! he possesses. Kiss 
me, my best, and dearest, and promise 
that from this moment you will take no 
partin such proceedings as those | have 
just witnessed.” 

“I am very sorry,’ said Eve sgain; “but 
I cannot make that promise, Nor can I 
ever surrender my willto yours as impli- 
city as you demand.”’ 

“You will find enoughtodo at Darlas- 
ton Hall, witnout playing the Lady Bountil- 
tul, Give me the promise I ask, and let us 
drop the subject for ever.”’ 

But Eve, docile Eve, who was to have 
been was in his bands, would not give the 
promise; not even when told that her ro- 
fusal would render it impossible for Sir 
Ambrose to continue the engagement, See 
wept, and listened meekly Ww his argu- 
ments and tireats, but she was not to be 
prevailed with, and the Baronet retired to 
the nearest hotel in high dudgeon. 

He stayed at Sandybeach long enough to 
ascertain that Eve sang to the fisner-lads 
on the following evening; after this he be- 
came implacable, went back to town, and 
started immediately for the Coutinent. 

“If Eve had really loved bim,’’ he argu- 
ed, “sabe would not have opposed his rca- 
sonable wishes, He would do his bext to 
forget ber.”’ 

Kat in this be did not succeed. He soon 
grew tired ofthe gatetios of Vienna, and 
joined a party of adventurous spirits who 
were going overland to Persia. 

Go where he would, Eve & image vaunted 
him; and when he was seized with fever, 
and lay in the house of an English consul 
week after week, the vision that baunted 
bis distracted brain were always of her. 

Ashe slowly regained his health, the 
yearning to beuold her grew stronger and 
stronger. He began to comprehend what 
be bad lost in losing ber, and to respect the 
firmness he bad once stigmatized as 
obstinacy. 

Just two years after bis hurried depart- 
ure from England he suddenly preséuted 
himself before Lady Fi\zo8borne. She 
screamed with delight, though she protest- 
ed that be looked 80 worn and old she had 
scarcely recognized him. 

Of all bis friends and acquaintances she 
had plenty of gossiping details to give, but 
ot Eve Annecy she knew nothing, except 
that Mrs, Luttrell had died a few days alier 
Sir Awbrose crossed the Channel, 

‘But you wentto Eve when you heard 
that she was alone in the world?”’ 

‘My dear brother, why shouldI? You 
know thatI never thought hera good 
match for you.’’ 

Sir Ambrose said no more, but the next 
day he started for Sandybeach. 

On the plateau at Idie Corner there had 
been erected to the memory of Grace Lut. 
trell a modest substantial reading and 
coffee room, for the use of the fisher men 
and lads, 

The elderly couple who werein charge 
readily answered his questions, but he 
scarcely needed telling that this memorial 
owed its existence to Eve, ; 

‘All the men bad helped in it,’”’ his in- 
formant added. ‘*They couldn’t do uo less 
seeing what those dear yourg tedies had 
done forthem, Mrs, Luttreil was buried 
in the village churchyard; it was her own 
wish, and they ’tended the grave amongst 
‘6m, Tre flowers grew rarely upon it,” 

Where was Miss Annecy to be found? 
She was a-governessing somewhere in one 
of the big cities, for, as they learned after- 
wards, she sunk ber liitie all in the build- 
ing, and in making provisions for its being 
properly kept up and taken care of, 

“Yes, sbe bad left her adaress with 
him,’’ theold man added, “for sne was 
pleased to hearfrom any of the boys as 
would write to her, and uere it was,” 

From an old book of devotions the ad- 
dress was carefully drawn. The writing 
was Eve’s and Sir Ainbrose left a tear upon 
the paper. 

She wasat Manchester, and thitber he 
hastened, torn with many aoubts, 

In one ofthe pleasantest spots in the 
vicinity of Manchester be found the 
house to which he was directed. A smart 
young gardener was sweeping up leaves 
on the carriage-drive, and volunteered the 
information that there was no one at bome, 
| Missus and the young 
the church to sew the g 

Without repiying 


ladies had gone to 
verness marrie., 


indeed 4 y know 





Og what he iid, Sir Ambrow urDped 
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thoroughly deserved to be rebelled against. 
He bad forsaken Eve justas she needed 
the support of his affection, and some 
praver, nobler man had torn her from 

‘m,. 

. He paused at the gate, and folding his 
arms opon it, was meditating sorrowfully 
on this bitter disappointment, when sud- 
deni'y Evestood before bim, older, more 
pensive, but not leas beautiful than when 
he last saw ber, 

One shy, swift look at the face that grew 
radiant ateigbtof her, and Eve fluttered 
into his embrace, pity for the lines sufter- 
ing bad left on bis features combining witb 
the old love to make him dearer than 
ever. 

“But this is your wedding-day!” and she 
was suddenly released. 

“Mine! You have been misinformed; I 
have just come from the wedding of Misa 
Haynes, who has been finishing off Mrs, 
Ayrton’s elder girls. I only teach and take 
care of the little ones, Ob, Ambrose, did 
you think I could every forget you?” 

‘Toen I am more blest than I deserve to 
be,’’ he eaid, 

And perhaps he was right, for even 
Lady Fizosborne bas been heard to ack- 
nowledge that Eve makes the best of 
wives; and the Baronet under her infiu- 
ene6, bas softened into a good and genial 


nan, 
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The Snowdrop. 





BY SS, U. W.. 





snowarop, like the hellieboreor Xmas 

rose, often blooms in the middle of 
snow. Itis probably due tothe effect of 
these exquisitely fragile blossoms, nod. 
ding their deiicate heads above the fleecy 
snow, that we owe the following legend: 

Once upon a time, in that delightful long, 
loug ago, when #1] kinds of marvels were 
possible, there lived in the south of France 
abaron, whose name was a by-word for 
cruelty. 

Not far from his frowning castle stood ar 
humble cottage, in which lived an old, old 
iwan. His family had been faithful servants 
of their feudal lords for many generations, 
and ie bimself had worked from the time 
his baodscould bold a spade, 

His wife was gone; many a brave son 
had failenin tho battles of their master, 
and their wives had died of grief,so all that 
now remained to the poor old man was one 
tiny blossom—a little six-year-old grand- 
chiid, : 

Jeanne Marie bad already learned to 
make berself useful. She could sweep the 
floor, makethe fire,and put handfuls of 
snow in theiron pot to cook their poor, 
coarse sCup. 

That year, however, a heavy load of re- 
sponsibility bad beeu laid on the tiny 
shoulders, The winter was cold and 
severe, and ber grandfather became so 
crippled with rheumatism as to be unable 
to move hand or foot. The neighbors were 
kind, and the little one ran of errands, 
knitted and mended a little, and did ail 
she could to keep the wolf from the cottage 
door. 

A!as! it was but little a baby girl could do 
and times were very hard. Now, in mid- 
winter, the direst misfortune of all bad 
come to that household, forthe baron de- 
clared that he would nolonger allow his 
gottage to be cumbered with such useless 
lumber; and that the next day the old man 
and his grandcai!d shoald be flung out by 
the roadside, It was certalu death. 

‘God help me!” cried the old man, as he 
heard the cruel sentance; ‘it is time for me 
to go; but my little one, my poor little 
one!’’ 

Little Jeanne Marie thought not of her- 
self, but she loved her grandfather dearly, 
and it wasso hard to think of his having 
the cruel white snow for his only bed, 
tbat she formed a project which sbe pro- 
ceeded to put in execution the next morn- 
ing. 

There was a little chapel by the wayside 
at which the baron assisted every morning 
ata ‘bunting :mass,’’ which, be it explain- 
ed for theedification ofour readers, is a 
mass shorn of it# pretimigary parts and be- 
ginning at the canon itself, so that it 
nsualiy occupi+s only about fifteen min- 
UL 64, 

It was aform of devotion much favored 
by therude medivae! barons. When the 
Blately tain passed out of the chapel, the 
littie one flung berself before the baron’s 
horse, crying out, ‘Have pity, gracious 
lord; have pity, my grandfather will die if 
you turn us out!’”’ 

+A good 


turned the 
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“Ob, my lord, bave pity, have pity!’ 
walled despairingly the little girl. 

“Yes,” he replied witha grin, spurning 
the head of the prostrate child witb his 
*purred boot, ‘1 will have pity when yon- 
der yard is covered with flowers, blooming 
in the midat of enow.”’ 

The child watched with anguished eyes 
the gay hunting party ride off, and not 
daring to return home to carry the evil tid- 
ings, went into the little chapel where, as it 
was Obristmas time, an image of the baby 
Christ lying in a manger, was placed at the 
foot of the altar, 

The Infant Saviour’s bands were compas- 
sionately stretched out towards his baby 
sister, and Jeanne Marie, with all a child’s 
faith began her pitiful tele, 

She wept and prayed, and prayed and 
wept, scarcely knowing what sbe did, only 
remembering thata divine being, who loved 
her witb an infinite love, was listening to 
her plaint. 

Hours passed away, and it was not until 
she heard the hounds and borns of the re- 
turning cavalcade thatshe left her post, 
sowewhat consoled and determining to 
make another wild effort. 

But what was her amazement, on passing 
througn the churchyard, to see blithely 
nodding their delicate white heads, streaked 
with green, myriads of little flowers bloom- 
ing in the midat ol the snow. 

Rushing joyously forward she seized the 
baron’s bridle rein, crying out: 

‘Now, my lord, you must have pity, for 
seo! flowers are blooming among the 
snow.”’ 

Vile ag was the baron, he could not gain- 
say his knightly word, and the legend goes 
on to tell us he was achanged man from 
that hour. 

Alas!in this degenerate age, have not 
many of us often wished that flowers would 
sometimes miraculously spring upto sof- 
ten the hearts of men. 


———e 
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DREAMS AND SLEEP. 








Cicero wrote that if it had been so order- 
ed by nature that we should do in sleep all 
we dream of doing, every man would have 
to be bound down before going to bed. It 
is strange, passing strange, that one third 
of our lives are 80 liable to a derangement 
of the mental power, as dreaming is, There 
is anintimate connection between dream- 
ing and insanity, 80 much #0 as to gain at- 
tention of psychologists and physiologists, 
Dr. Marehali Hall, believed that sieep is 
produced either by some construction of 
the great vessels of the neck, or by a siug- 
gisbness ofthe resparation organs; either 
cause leading toa venous condition of the 
biood calculated to produce somnoleroy. 
Tue absence of volition, says Dr. Danim, 
distinguishes the state of sleep from the 
waking state. There are many reasons, in 
dreaming, which lead tothe conclusion 
that different parts of the brain sleep un- 
equally, and this unequality may arise 
from the position of the head directing a 
fuller fiow of biood to one part of the brain 
than to others, or from its detention in 
yxiven portions. Disraeli, in his Contarin! 
F.emming, says: “I have sometimes half 
believed, although thesuspicion is mystify- 
ing, that thereis only astep between his 
state who deeply indulgesin imaginative 
meditation, and insanity, for I well remem- 
ber when 1 indulged in meditation t an 
extreme degree, that my senses appeared 
to be wandering. I cannot deacribe the 
pecuijar feelings 1 then experienced, but | 
think it was that I was not always assured 
of my identity or even existence; for 1 
found it necessary to shout aloud to be sure 
I lived; and I was in the habit very often 
at night of taking own & volume and look. 
into it for my name, to be convinced that I 
had not been dreaming of myse!f,’”’ Sir 
Walter Scott said, thatthe only diflerence 
between the two states, is thatin dreama 
the boreesa rap away with the coach whilst 
the coachman js asleep; in lunacy the run- 
away takes place whiist the coachman is 
drunk. Tuere have been cases in whic 
the first outburst of insanity commenced 
in adream. Dr, Dinwsior says, a gentleman 
who had previously manifested no appre 
clable symptoms of mental disorders o- 
even of disturbed or anxious thoughts, 

retired to bed apparently in a sane state of 
mind upon rising ia the morning, to th 

jiotense horror of bis wile, he was found to 
have lost Lia senses, His wife said that 
daring tbe previous night be appeared to 
be under the influence of whatsbhe con- 
sidered nightmare or a frightful dream. 
Whilst apparontly asleep, he crie d out 
several tiines, evidently in great distress of 
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mind: ‘Don’tcome near ine! Take that 
away. Ou, Save meé, Wey are pursuing 
me!’ L. Ge W 
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Arg You SupgrstTitious.—Do you be- 
lieve in witches, spirits, elves, fairies, vam- 
pires, ghouls, ogres, imps, gnomes, bogies, 
brownies, pixies or leprebauns? 

Do you believe in an evil genius? 

Do you believe in the evil eye? 

Do you believe in a botto:n!ess pit? 

Do you believe in adevil with horns, 
cloven feet and a long spiked tall? 

Would you passa night ina graveyard 
or churoh, with a corpse in a church or ina 
charnel house? 

Do you wear anything which can be 
considered in the nature ofa talis:uan or 
mascot? 

Do you ever employ anything asa tallas- 
man? 

Do you attach any meaning toa four- 
leafed clover? 

Would you willingly pass under a lad- 
der? 

Do you feel uncomfortable when you 
spill salt? 

Would you sitdown with tuirteen ata 
table? 

Would you start on a trip on a Friday, or 
would you defer commencing an lwportant 
work on that day? 

Do you attach any particular importance 
to certain numbers, especiaily to three, 
seven and nine? 

Would you give achild of yours the 
same name astbat of one who nad just 
died? 

Are you afraid of the dark? 

Did you ever have your fortune told by 
gypsy, astrologer, cards, or any situilar 
tout? 

Were youever made uneasy by hear- 
ing the insect commonly known «as 
death watobh? 

Would you venture to knock three 
times at midnight on the door of an empty 
church? 

Do you believe in dreatns, omens, por- 
tents, signs, warning, barbingers, or bhand- 
writings on the wall? 

TREATMENT OF Fike KURNS,—One who 
was severely burned all over tue body 
while engaged at a fire givos the following 
particulars of the treatment of his burns, 
and the suggestions he offers may be use 
fal. He says: [ will not attew pi to picture 
thesuflering Il encured,as any work on 
surgery give a good description of the ayin 
ptoms, I willsimply allade tothe treat- 
ment, which I found veryeéfiective, Carron 
oll, as an external application, fatled to 
give meany relief, 

After suffering twenty-four hours, an old 
iady advised me to use fresh-sliacked iiine. 
This suggested an idea, which we actod 
upon atonoe. Lime and distilled water 
were mixed together tothe consistency of 
thick cream, then @qua! paria of linseed 
oil were added; this inixture relieved the 
pain. This dressing was continued until 
suppuration setin. We then used an oint- 
ment composed of acid carbolie, one 
drachm; vaseline, six ounces; mix, This 
was continued as long as auy Grossing was 
required, 

Tne following facts I learned from my 
paintul experience: 1, When caliod to treat 
asevere burn, give wWorplil« subculane- 
ously to relieve pain, and whiskey inter- 
nally to guard agalinat the coid stage, which 
will set in about one hour afler the injury. 
2 Offcinal lime water does not contain 
enough lime to make the first dressing for 
aburn. 3 Do not puncture blisters, or re- 
move the burned and détatched skin. 4 
During suppuration, keep paris c.ean, anu 
obange dressing often. 

Never use liquids; asoft piece of old 
linen dressed gently upon the parte will 
remove the matter; avold rubbing, om it 
will not only cause pain but damage granu- 
lation. 5 Watch the granulations careful. 
ly. Should tuey raise up above the burfe ce 

touch them witn nitrate ofasliver, 6 As 
g00n as soreness will adinit use #piints and 
bandages to avoid the contraction cicatriza- 
tion is liable to produce. 
- PE - 

THE SIAMESK —Aii S 4.606 birthday# 
are celebrated «pn New Year’s Day, and at 
this time the carious castom of nair-cut- 
ting isobserved, When a boy reaches the 

age 07 eleven or fifteen, and a girl thato! 
nine or thirteen, they #eré considered no 
longer children. Up to this time a tuft of 
hair is sllowed to grow just above tne fore- 
need, end is always dreseed with great 
care. It is twisted into # wraceful knot and 
held together with along goid or jowelled 
pin, At the the base of this knot lx worn @ 
wreath of fragrant white Nowers, Ti: 
ceremonies of hair-culting often last five 
ormix days. Itisthe coming-out party «f 
the boy or gir!, and thereafter (hey are uit 
permitted to mingle with tue ot 
tiildren, but ar 
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Scientific and Useful, 





Sronaxs,—A German professor baa hit 
upon the plan of cutting off pieces of living 
spong and planting them ina suitab!e piace 
in the sea, In this way he has sucereded 
in producing 4000 sponges, at a coat of 45 
dollars, 

ORMET FOR Woop —Common shellac 
disaoived in enough aloohol to make It of 
the consistency required produces an ex- 
cellent cemept for wood; it will unite the 
fractured legs of chairs and tables as firmly 
as if they had never been broken, 


DECANTERS, BTO.—When decanters and 
carafes become so discolored inaide that 
shot or fine coal will not cieanre them, fill 
the bottie with finely chopped potato skins, 
cork tightly, and let the bottle stand for 
three days, when the skins will ferment, 
Turn out and rinse, The bottle will be as 
bright as when new. 


INDIAN INK MARKS,—To remove Indian 
ink marks from theskin, prick in warm 
goals milk over the ink until the blood 
flows freely. The process is the same as 
that omployed in making the marks. An- 
otber pian is to apply to the part a bileter 
larger than the mark; keep the spot open 
for a few days, then dress with some heal- 
Ing Olntinenut, and, as the new skin grows, 
the Indian ink marks will disappear. 


lvony.—A pretty fair substitute fo- ivory 
can be manufactured trom the bones and 
hides of cattle, Tbe bones are macerated 
and bleached In chloride of lime tor two 
weeks, thon heated by steam, together with 
the hides, until a fluid mass is formed, and 
to this a small quantity of alnm is added, 
Filtered, dried, and hardened in an alum 
bath, it yields white, tougn plates, which 
closely resemble ivory, and are more easily 
worked than the natural product, 


SULFONAL,—A new opiate called “sul- 
fonal”’ has been discovered, which has the 
property of inducing sleep in invalids, 
particularly in nervous people and those 
affected with heart disease; but not In 
healthy subjects, An accident isa to the 
discovery of tbe sleep producing property 
of #sulfonal.” It bad been adininistered to 
som6 dogs with quite a different intention, 
and the animals first were aflected aa if 
with intoxication, and afterwards fei! into 
n deep sicep. Experimenta made have 
proved that “suifonal’’ ts a harmless and 
certain tmeans of producing sleep in 


in valida, 
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Farm ano arden, 


FLAT Koors, — Fiat roofs make the 
wariuest buildings for stock, but they will 
also increase the heat within such bulid- 
ings in summer, la constructing « stable, 
poultry-house or pig-bou #6 with @ flat roo: 
make ventilator holes near the highest 
peint, #0 as to close them in winter or open 
thew in summer, 

CHEAVKST AND Brat.—For tie great 
mass Of fariuers the Cheapest, sales. and 
best method of Improving their stcck is 
the ccntinued use of good and pure bred 
bires on the best femsules obtainable, but 
the present low prices of pure bred stock 
inakes it an erpecially good timetin which 
to lay the foundation for a full bred Mock 
or herd, 

BRKED OF Cows,—Notwithasatand! ny some 
breedts of cows sé6ln lo be better adapied 
to tue dairy than othe ™ are, priz® buiter 
hes been made from the milk of nearly 
every breed known to tbe American inar- 
ket. Do you realiza, reader, 
the Lattermaker has to do witb the e«upert- 
ority of butter? Breed affects profit vastly 


how much 


more than It does quality. 


4 Worrny StTupy.—NStudy to 
Koop 8UCL @ Clase #8 larity ani iain 


as #)1) beat convert all coarse fodder, 


make 
manure 
Will 
the jieast amount of grain, into menure, 


Wouid it not be more profitable to feed out 


tuat bey, #lalk OF #iraw Black tian 
it. In computing the value of barn yr od 
inanure few take Into consideraton tLe 


humus matter, which most farucn need as 
badly a4 the chemical ingred.euts, 


THK CoLirars —It jis acknowledyr | 
that the purp se for wiien agricu 
coiueges wer eeintilahed r tl.6@ *evera 
Sia én, and townhl thier Ce ernment eon- 
trinulied ty liberal grants of iand a 
woney, bas not been rea 79d, The co |r ges 
do not educate men tor the farms, tut for 


and the tendency of 


to draw young er 


protessiona, 
teachings hes been 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


('1™ ADVANCE ) 








B Copy Ome Year. 0... cee cc ccecsceceeerseeceses 2 CO 
B Copies One Vear.......cccecs cceveescreces cone 3 OO 


4 Copies One Year, and (ine to getter-up of 


10 Coptes One Year, and (ine to getter-up of 

Additions Ww Clubs casa ve made at any Ume during 
the year at same rete 

It le not required that all the members of a Ulub 
be at the same postofice. 

Kemit by Postal Order, Postal Note, Draft, Check, 
or Kegistered Letter, 

Always enclose postage for correspondence requir- 
lag separate reply, to insure response. 

ADVERTISING KATES FURNIBUED OM APPLICA- 
TION, 


CHD. ccocsccces ¢ 200s orscceccoce 


Address ali letters to 
THE SATURDAY EVENING PORT, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
I’ublication office, 724 Sansom St. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


THe Post earneatly hopes that thuse of 
ite friende and readers who are kindly in 
the habit of getting up oluvs, wiil 
try at least to double their old lists, and 
that such of our readers as have not here. 
tofore sent us aciub will try to do #o now, 

We intend getting a great many adai- 
onal clube this year, and trust every one 
of our present subecribers will make an 
extra effort to secure one or more new 
friends for us, 

THe Post is much lower in price than 
auy otner first-class family paper in the 
country, and we think itonly needs to be 
jald belore the community to be subscribed 
for at once by thousands to whom it may 
still be a wtranger, Save, perhaps, by repu- 
tation. 

Ol course we inust depend ina great de- 
gree upon Our present subscribers, friends 
and readers \ show THs Post to their ao- 
quaintances and péighbors, and to speak a 
good word in our behalf. Their return for 
such efforta inust be the pleasure they give 
to others, the consciousness of assisting in 
tue good work of circulating THs Pow, 
and enabling us to make it better, more 
useiul and entertaining than ever before, 
Will they try and do it for as? Let each 
of our present friends and subscribers try 
to gel one pew subscriber at least, 

Nend us the names and addresses of your 
friends ant neighbors and we wili mail 
them sample copies immediately upon 
their receipt. 
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A PREMIUM TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tuer Post will send as a premium to 
every person who sends us $200 for one 
year’s subscription in advance, either the 
iagnificent picture of “CHrist BrerorRE 
PiLaTs,”? which we have deascrited in for 
mer issues, or the two aplendid com paniou 
photo gravures “IN Love’ and “Tug 
PEAOKMAKER.”’ They are printed on 
heavy-toned paper, and are ing.zs 12x 16 
tincheseach, The subject of the first namea 
‘In Love” representa a young couple 
dressed in the fashion of our grandfathers 
and grandmothers, sitting under a tree 
in the garden of an old-time wman- 
sion, The maiden te sewing and the lover 
afver the style of the period, ia paying her 
inost courteous attention. Kverything in 
the work ia full of lite and beauty. In the 
secoud picture, ‘The Peacemaker,” tbe 
coupie bave plainly hada quarrel. Both 
prevend to want to part, and at the same 
time both are evidently giad of the kind 
offices of a young lady friend who bas just 
come upon the soene, and wishes to have 
them “make ituv,’’ Each picture tells ite 
own story completely, and each is the se- 
quel and compiement of the other. Pret. 
tier works of art or neater pictures 
for the ornamentation of a parlor or sitting- 
roow, never caine from the bands of an ar- 
Cet. 

Remember we send eitber “Christ Ke! re 
Pijate,”’ ortoe Two Splendid Cowpanion 
Photo-gravures “in Love’’ and “The Peace- 
maker,’’ all postage paid to each subsoriver 
who sends us $2 0) for Thm Post one year. 
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The New Year. 


It is doubtful if there isa time in man's 
life when he is so apt to think seriously of 
matters and things in general—supposing 
he is given to thinking at all—es on ths 
coming of « New Year. The return of 
these anniversaries seem to have such an 
important message for all, that those who 
do not stop for a moment and ask what 
bearing its message may have upon them- 
selves, are very few indeed. 

The passing away of the old year and 
the establishment of the new in its place, 
is to many like the fresh start in a house 
held where death has lately been. While 
we may not have done al] we should to the 
ope that is gone; while we fee) in the 
depths of our hearts that we have failed 
time and again in our duty towards them, 
we are inspired and raised to something 
better by the hope that a determination to 
be worthier towards those yet remaining, 
will be accepted as a partial recompense 
for past neglect. So with the old and new 
years. The one has left us forever with 
ite history of what has been done and what 
left undone; with its ineftaceably written 
record of so much of our life's history; 
while the other offers in its as yet white 
pages of days and months the opportunity 
to make worthier entries than in that just 
ciosed, and ruaping up a fairer balance ot 
good as opposed to evil, against the time 
when all earthly concerns are as an old 
year © us, and we prepare to enter in upon 
the eternal New. 

But while youth, forgettul of the ground 
passed over, is apt only to keep iteeye 
fixed upun the future, none of us, young 
or old, can afford to negiect the lessons 
that this season and this day brings with it. 
We are like the traveler who has come to 
the forks of the road and inquires of bim- 
self, Which shall I take? A choice must 
be decided on sooner or later, and be is 
both wise and fortunate who decides best 
at first. 

To help usin this decision we need to 
giunce behind as well as before us. If we 
plodded along thus far earnestly, faithfully, 
truthfully; it we have done what good we 
could and as little barm; if we have recog 
nized and respected the rights of others as 
our own; if, in sbort, we have lived as 
Christian moral men and women, then a 
choice is easily made) We go along the 
same road in the New Year tnat we have 
followed in the old, and may be sure that, 
whether short or lopg, rain or shine, we 
are On the proper path, and that our jour- 
ney will come to a happy end. 

Bat it we have been the opposite ot all 
this—and by stopping at thia dividing line 
of Time and gazing over the o’ergone year 
we can find it out—there is certainly need 
of care as to how we choose. If we have 
marked our way with the sorrows of oth- 
ere; if we have been faithless to the trust 
putin us by the Almighty when he gave 
us an earthly destiny, the old year could 
not wear a nobler funersl wreath, or the 
new one a fairer crown, than an houest re- 
solve to do better in the future! To hope 
for what is better; to st:uggle manfully tor 
it; to, if possible, de it. Then, indeed, 
New Year's, instead of standing like a 
grim giant pointing at forgotten manhood 
and neglected opportunities, will bea re- 
membrance like unto M zpan, in the Scrip- 
tures: the watch tower that watches and 
marks the compact between us and the 
Lord. 

—_ -——">> Se ___ -—- 

InNpusTRY Will make a man 4 purse, and 
frugality will find strings for it. Neither 
the puree nor the strings will cost anything. 
He who has it should Uraw the strings as 
trugality directs, and he will be sure al 
ways to finda useful penny at the bottom 
of it. The servants of industry are known 
by their livery; it is always whole and 
wholesome. Idleness travels very leisurely, 
and poverty soon overtakes him. Look at 
the ragged slaves of idleness, and judge 
which is the best to serve, industry or idle 
ness. 


A man that hath no virtue in himse)! 
never envieth virtue in others; for men’s 
minds will either feed upon ther own 
good or upon other’s evil; and who wani 
tth the one will prey upon the otber. 


How calm the mind, how composed the 


affections, bow serene the sountenance 

















how melodious the voice, how sweet the 
sleep, how contented the whole life is of 
him that neither deviseth mischie! against 
others, nor suspects any to be contrived 
agsinst himself; and, contrari-wise, how 
ungrateful and loathsome a thing it is to 
abide in a state of enmity, wrath, dissen 
sion, having the thought distracted with 
solicttous care, anxivus suspicion, and en 
vious regret. 

Trey are the strong ones of the carth, 
the mighty tood for good or evil—those 
who know how to keep silence when it is 
a pain and a grief to them; those who give 
time to their own souls to wax strong 
against temptation, or to the powers of 
wrath to stamp upon them their withering 
passage. 

A MAN's name is not like a mantle, which 
merely hangs sbout him, and which one 
perchance may safely twitch and pull; but 
a perfectly fitting garment which, like the 
ekin, has grown over and over him, at 
which one cannot rake and scrape without 
injuring the man bimselt. 


LEARNING liketraveling and all other 
methods of improvement, as it floishes 
goed sense, so it makes a silly man ten 
thousand times more insufferable by sup- 
plying variety of matter to his imperti 
nence, and giving him opportunity o' 
abounding in absurdities 


os 


You must be sure of two things; you 
must love your work, and not be always 
looking over the edge of it, wanting your 
play to begin. And the other is, you must 
not be ashamed of your work, and think it 
would be more honorable to you to be do 
ing something else. 

yous conversation—of what character 
ifiit Whatever it may be, be assured it is 
an uverring index to your heart. The 
tree is known by its truit. Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. 
Let your words be words of truth and 
purity, 

It has been beautifully eaid that ‘‘the 
veil which covers the face of futurity 1s 
woven by the band of mercy ’’ Seek not 
to raise that veil, therefore, for sadness 
might be seen to shade the brow that fancy 
had arrayed in smiles of gladness. 


PLEASURE is & rose, near which there 
ever grows the thorn ot evil. It is wisdom’s 
work 80 carelully to cull the rose as to 
avoid the thorn, and let its rich perfume 
exhale to heaven, in grateful adoration of 
Him who gave the rose to vlow. 


To be worth anything character must be 
capable of standing firmly on its feet in 
the worid ot daily work, temptation and 
trial, and able to bear the wear and tear of 
actual life. Cloistered virtues do not count 
tor much. 


Tmg man who is one thing to day and 
another to-morrow—who drives an idea 
peil-mell thie week while it drives him the 
pc xt—is always in trouble, and just does 
nothiag from one year’s end to the other. 


Gop 8 livery 18 @ Very plain Oue; but its 
Weurers have good reason to be content. It 
it bave not 80 much gold Jace about it as 
Satan's, it keepe out foul weather better, 
and besides, it is a great deal cheaper, 

Tue devil tempts men through their am 
bitions, their cupidity, their appetites, un 
til he comes to the profane swesrer, whom 
he clutches without any reward. 


fAlasty words often rinkle the wound 
which injury givee; but soft words assuage 
it, forgiving Cures it, and forgetting takes 
away the scar. 

To reprove ema)i taulis with undue ve- 
hemence is s8 absurd as to seek to remove 
» fly from & tnend’s forehead with a eledge- 
hammer. 


, 17:2 eo 

Tae Hindoosexiend their hospitality to 
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The World’s Happenings. 





A machine for butvering bread is the lat 


eat electric invention. 


A tarm near Macduff, Scotland, has been 


handed down from father tw son for 300 years, 


Between seventy and eighty horses are 
slaughtered daily in Berlin. The flesh is soldaté 
cents per pound, 

Diminutive cigar boxes gotten up in oxi 
dised silver, inimitation of the original, are used 
now tor cigarettes, 

There is a tendency in aristocratic cir- 
cles to alternate linen buttons with diamond studs 
for fall dress wear, 


A 900 pound hog was recently butch- 
ered near Laurel, Del, It was heavier than one of 
the farmer's burses, 

The electric cars in use in various cities 
are believed to be a great help to people afflicted 
with chronic rheumatism, 

Five huadred people lately engaged in 
a bear hunt near Uniontown, W. Va., and succeeded 
after a long chase, in killing the brute. 

Twe Cincinnati babies born to Mrs. 
Droscher aod Mrs. Tibbies, respectively within a 
weck, were provided with well-formed teeth. 

‘‘Protessor’’ James Euarie, of tae Five 
Corners, Jersey City, predicts that there will be at 
least 19 heavy snow-storms, thereabouts, this win- 
ter. 

English haresare becomiag 80 numerous 
in sections of New Jersey that farmers there tear 
they will soon be as great a nuisance as the spar- 
row, 

Chinese pills are just the sz of crab 
apples, and are covered with a semi-transparent 
sugary substance covered with flowers aud wilt lev. 


ters, 

A Wheeling man who recentiy moved 
from one house to anotber found iu a closet of his 
new residence a coat with $46 in a rull in the Inside 
pocket, 


Over 65 000 elephants are killed every 
yearin Africa, The ivory obtained from their tusks, 
brings in the raw state something like four million 
dollars, 


The King ot Italy used to smoke a}! day, 
and every day, an endless chain of green cigars, and 
has done so until be has Jolued the long list of luva- 
lided monarchs, 


Daring highway robbers jin Pitsburg, 
mounting a delivery wagon, threw the driver out 
and then drove rapidly off, The vebicic econtatoed 
$900 worth of tobacco. 


In Russia most of the leaders of the 
military bands were (rermans or Avetrians, But 
henceforth they must ve Kuselan subjects, aud, if 
possible, of Russian origin. 


A wealthy Colorado woman says thal the 
begging letters which have reached her in the last 6 
weeks called, in the agaregate, forasum of money 
as large as her entire fortune, 


Brezil 18 80 vast and yet 60 poorly 
équipped a country in remote sections the people, It 
is said, do not yet know of dom Pedro's depusition 
and the establishment of the repubiic, 


Four tramps were put up at public sauc- 
tion in Missouri, the purchaser of each being enti- 
tied to nis services for four wouths, Two of them 
brought §2 each, one 75 cents, aud nv bidders for the 
fourth, 


Mrs. Wise, of Eaton county, Michigan, 
who celebrated ber 100th birthday anniversary re- 
cently, bas living 10 children, 36 grandchildren, 25 
great grandchildren, and 14 xreat, great grand- 
children, 


‘‘Newspaporial’’ isa new word recently 
cotned by a Washington correspondent, It is ac- 
ceptable if it does not establish a precedent tor 
mageziniferous, comficweekoloquial and society- 
journalisticitous, 


The fair ladies of Paris are much given 
to Gallicizing Eugiish verbs. Some time ago they 
seized upon ‘‘5u'cicck tea,’ and made all manner 
of comical phrases from it, Now they bave an- 
nexed the verb ‘‘to shop.’’ 


Dennis Deanhue, of Madison, Wis , who 
amused the people by swallowiny live reptiles and 
knives, died the otherday, A post-mortem exam!- 
nation was made, and five jack-knives were found In 
bis stomach, one with the blades open, 


Over 100 little children at Fort Madison, 
Ia., arein tears, A burglar brokeinto the Metho- 
dist church at that place and stole from their *"itue 
mite jugs’’ every penny they bad been saving for 
Christmas, The total amount taken was about $100, 


Some days ago ‘Babe’ Burch, of 
Adairsville, Ga., received a letter trom eome nonest 
soldier of the late war, saying that on the march he 
went intothe fleld of Mr. Burch’s father and took 
eight roasting ears of corn, for which he luclosed a 
dollar bill. 


“Why do you always invite Scarecrow 
to your bouse?’’ she asked. ‘*‘Heisan old frien |,** 
he replied. ‘‘That's no reason. He ts horribiy 
ugly and gives me the nightmare.’ ‘Yes buthe 
amuses the children 80 inuch, and it's cueaper than 
a magic lantern,'"* 


A man named Laird, at Battle Ground, 
Ind,., a short time ago went to a nelyhbor'’s hog- 
pen, killed a fat porker, dressed it up in men’s 
clothes, putting a baton its bead, and theu placed It 
on the seat beside him tn his Sug«y. But the trick 
was detected, and be was arrested, 


Great excitement prevailed in Bolognaa 
few weeks ago in conse quence of the dilecovery that 
some of the largest saucage-makers had been using 


the meat of diseased catiie, horses and bogs for sum: 
time. A crowd of #0 gathered io front of one of the 
vulcher shops and demoiished the wiuduws, 
A remarkable epot in Verment is the 
| farming town of Waltham, whict nial acres 
tlandand has 24 abvlia 
fice, church, to« 
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FOREVER YOUNG, 





BY A. KE. M. 





The wild world hastens on ite way; 

The gray-haired century nears its close; 
Its sorrow deepens day by day; 

rhe summer blusb forsakes the rose, 


Kut, darling, while your voice [ hear, 
And while your dark brown eyes | see, 

Sad months and suniess seasons drear 
Are all the same, all giad to me. 


They say that love forsakes the old, 
That passion pales and fades away; 
That even love's bright locks of gold 
Must lose their charm and change to gray; 


Bot, darling, while your heart is mine, 
Aod while I feel that you are true, 
Foc me the skies will ever shine 
With summer ligh, and tenderest biue, 





On New Year’s Eve. 





BY I. lL. W. 





told it you a hundred times; “not all 

of you,’’ you say, and not the real 
proper story. Well, you are all here to- 
nigut, and | will tell the real proper story 
once again. 

We were sitting in the firelight on that 
New Year’s Eve a great many years ago, 
just as we are now, only such a different 
party, and it was earlier in the evening. 
Mr. Hart never liked the candles to be lit 
unless we were working, and this evening 
none of us seemed inclined to do any- 
thing. 

Somehow, one’s thoughts grow wilful 
and ione!y when the year, that has grown 
into an Old friend, is leaving us for ever, 
and tbe one we do not know and do not 
care for, is taking its place, 

| think Mr, Hart was obiefly ruminating 
ou Lhe coal, and once, when the fire had 
been replenished, he moved the lumps 
carefully, because he fancied their position 
conducive to rapid and cheerful consump- 
tion, 

Yet once, 1 do remember—and never be- 
fore that New Year’s Eve—that I saw him 
cautiously, and scientifically, give the tire 
one encouraging poke, 

i bave such a picture of him, in my me- 
mory, a8 be sat voere in his own particular 
corLer,where he waa a fixture for the great- 
cr part of the winter days, for he used to 
Say it paid him well to stay at home and 
waton the fires, ready to nip any incipien: 
6xtravagance in the bud. 

Ponderous and pale he sat there, looaing 
into the grate with eyes that seemed to see 
no bright picture for the year tnat was com.- 
ing, ud to iook back upon no bright ones 
in the year that was going. 

1 remember that | wondered, as I had 
wondered often before,now be had won his 
pretty littie, gentle wife. Since then i 
have often wondered so of other couples, 
and of other marriages I could not under- 
Stand; but then we see so littie way—such 
4 bair’s breadth com pared to One who lets 
us work so much towards Our great aim,by 
the power of tha: non-underatandabie thing, 
calied Love, 

Tuéo cnere was Mrs, Hart next her hus- 
baud, On @ low easy-chair, (be didn’t buy 
it as you Will s@@, Ior little easiness would 
any chair of his choosing have possessed ); 
sue leaned ber bead on her hand anda 
looked into the fire too, casing now and 
tuen a iittle glance across at ber aged 
mmother, 

And most distinct of all to meis the re- 
membrance of the old lady, as she sat in 
lute Opposite coruer, her thin aélicate bands 
lying idle on her black dress, and a won- 
Geriul sweet calm upon ber face, a face it 
did one good ty look upon; a face to atill 
one’s restiess impatience, to raise and puri- 
fy one’s girlish and unoertain long: 
ings. 

Only those who loved her so dearly could 
Soe, that, spite of the bright sweet smile, 
there was # sbadow upon her—a vague 
something of hall-underswod sorrow, tnat 
disturbed the waters, yet hardly stirred 
tne peace that lay so aeep. 

This was wial it was, aod I went over the 
story s:owly, iu my mind, as ltried Ww sei 
it right end se@* co:nfortable end among 
the swouidering coals, 

i was only tue governess, truly, and 
when ths School Lroke up, apd the chil- 
dren wept Lome for their Coristwas boll- 
Gays, you wight bave thought the tie be- 
tween us wouiu bave parted; but 1 was an 
Orphan, and Lad few to care for we in the 
wide worlJ, and tue uearest perhape of all 
to me was ihe dear old lady beside whom | 
sat, making we iast Of the fre-side party, 
and trying W seé a cueerial ending Ww tne 
story 1 recailed. 

Just twenty years ago, before old Mr, 
only daughter mar- 
ried eoreiy agaiust per father’s willl, and 


Pai it again! Why, my dears, I’ve 


i’s ceatb, their 





their eldest son, Martin, came from abroad, 
(a stern, selfish, worldly man), and took 
his place among the wealthy London mer- 
chants, and gave apparently no thought 
and no remembrance to his parents, whore 
hopes were centred now upon their young- 
est son, Hugh, an easy, loving, careless fel- 
low, whose chief aim in life was to be un- 
encumbered and let alone, 

About ten years after this, Mr. Lifford 
died, and when his will was read there 
were many odd things said about his idea 
of justice, and his evident mistrust of his 
son-in-law, and fear of bis eldestson, whom 
nevertheless, he strictly treated as bis 
heir, 

His pension, of course, died with him, but 
all else that he possessed he left to Martin, 
farniture and plate and everything, so pre- 
venting the possibility of Mr. Hart’s de- 
frauding in any way bis wife, whom he had 
left in charge of her sons, undervtanding 
that she would live on at the old place dur- 
ing her life. 

Hugh was settled in Glasgow, and when 
she proposed to him that she would take 
in Ellen and her husband, who, as usual, 
was not doing anything very particular 
just then in the way of a profession, Hugh 
SAW nO rea+on to trouble any one with a 
‘*no,”’ and it was done, 

But after a few years, Mr. Hart, wearied 
of living languidly upon Mr, Hugh, began 
making plana for forming a home of bis 
own, which continually failed, as they bad 
failed ever since he was old enough to form 
any. 

At last he thougbt of something that ap- 
peared feasibie; more feasibie than the 
hundred otber things, and more pleasant, 
because the onerous part would devoive 
upon bis wife. 

He took a house at Hillswood, about 
twelve miles from Deeborough, the county 
town—a large, low house standing in a 
pretty garden—and advertised for puplis 
for a select ladies’ schoo!, and for a teacher 
to ass.et in the Instraction of thosesame pu- 
pile, 

Half-a-dczen mothers answered the first 
requirement, and sent their daughters 
hopefally to Hiliswood, aud I anawered 
the second, and came to Hillswood to teach 
them. 

I had felt so fearfal of my young face not 
winning me the respect necessary to awe 
giris balf a head taller than myself, and 
one or two as old (for 1 was not eighteen), 
that | selected a few sometre caps, which | 
made to look as matronly as 1, wiih iny in- 
nate love of pretty things, could bear, and 
adopted then at once. 

Mr. Hart furnisbed his new house eaally 
by taking bis mother-in law to live with 
them—portable property in tow. 

The old lady, with no thought but for her 
child, bade good-bye to tne house where she 
had spent 80 many yeart; wrote an acc unt 
of her arrangements to Mr. Hugh, whc 
seut word back, if sbe were happy, it was 
all he wished, and then they moved to 
Hillawood, and I met them there, very 
frightened at my first essay of life,and very 
nervous about my caps. 

Betore that first summer was over there 
came one day a summons for the old lady, 
Ellinor Liftord, to anawer fur the removal 
and appropriation of the properfy of Martin 
Lifford. 

‘‘Martin cannot mean this,’’ said the old 
lady, with wistful eyes; but Mr. Hart 
broke in with pioas wrath. 

“Jt was a scandalous thing,’’ he said; 
“Martin had been ied into it—had forgotten 
it by now, most probably, and tne safest 
thing would be to let it alone and take no 
notice,’’ 

“Would it really?’ she said, 

“Oertainly,’’ he replied; “the only thing 
she could do with dignity.’’ 

“Not quite that,” she answered, with the 
dignity witbout which she did notning. 
“Eilen, my dear, I will write to Martin, 
though my eyesare almost past their cilice. 
Otherwise, I will take no notice of this in- 
sult—of this mistake, I mean,’’ 

Mr. Hart turned away with a muttered 
iuprecation against tbe brother-in-law who 
bad so little appreciation cf him, and Mra, 
Hart kissed ber mother’s forevead, on 
which, in spite of her eighty years, there 
were fewer wrinkles than on her Own, and 
turned to me. 

‘(Misa Merlyn,” she said, “do give the 
children a halt-holidsay, and belp mother 
with her letter.”’ 

You may isugb now at the thought of 





being helped over a letter; but I assure you 
it was 4 very serious performance in thore | 
Gays, and thought of with great anxiety | 
for some time before it was attempted. 

indeed, you uever saw such sswnisb- | 
ment as there was in the vilisge when I 
brought my new-fangied notions from the 
city with mé, aod wrote long ietterse wit 
out even & dimtionary:. 


Well, we wrote the letter between us. I 
pleaded for a letter to go to Mr. Hugh, ton, 
for 1 bad a vague dread of the power of the 
Ecclesiastical Court (thie was before the 
days of Probate Courts, you know), and 
though I knew nothing of it really,as I say, 
I bad a vague dread of its power. But the 
gentle words were very firm. 

“My dear,” said she, “would I tell Hugh 
this of Martin, when 1, bis own mother, 
burn with shame to think of it? No, let it 
be put right witbout bot words, Poor Mar- 
tin has been misadvised—this will pat it 
right. You finish itfor me. Tell him my 
eyes are tired, but that I am his loving 
nother, and that 1 know he does not mean 
it,and that I have perfect confidence in nim 
always, Let me sign it; he will know bis 
mother’s signature,’’ added the old lady, 
and | was obliged to wink very bard, for 
the tears would start when I saw the two 
trembling words so bard to read. 

We bad beard nothing since, nor even 
mentioned it, though I almost fancy 
we were all thinking of it that even- 
ing. 

“Honour,’’ sald Mre. Hart, at last break- 
ing tue silence, ‘ia it PnOwing etili?’’ 

1 rome to draw back the curtains, 

**Y 98,’’ said I, ‘fast,’ 

‘Listen!’ sane said 
whovwis,’’ 

We ail listened, of course, and Mr. tart 
came to the window to we, 

“Kilen,’’ sald ber wother, breathlessly, 
with Ler eyes bright, “it must be Martin 
come himse!f to tell me it is all right—per- 
haps to say that he Is sorry.”’ 

W ben | felt bow my beart bad bounded 
at ber words, | knew how mucu of fear 
there had been there. He was come surely, 
for | eaw a post chaise turn in at the gate, 
Ab, we should havea happy Now Year’s 
Day! 

*Don't you come out into the coid, 
mother,’’? said Mra, Hart; “you sop here, 
and 1 will bring him in at once,” 

I followed M-a, Hart into the ball, which 
her husband didn't think it worth his 
while w do, and we stood at (he door as the 
chaise stopped. 

“Aon,” said Mra, Hart, anxiously, to her 
maid, who came to look on, “open the oar- 
riage dour when it stops; vour master bus 
forgotten,”’ 

The girl ran down the snowy steps, and 
though the door bad been opened, she 
stood there noiding it, with the snow- flakes 
on ber cap. It was @ stranger who got 
down, after all; and when another stranger 
followed, we urew back a little. 

They were not gentlemen—even I could 
see that at a glance, and their very first 
action proved it, They came into the 
lighted hall, and stood there among us 
witb their bats on. 

‘-Ellincr Lifford,’’ said one at last, read- 
ing the name from «& paper in his band, 
“our business is with ber,”’ 

“Here,” said the old lady from the door- 
way; “1 thought it was my son, but 1 sup- 
pose it ia a message Irom tilin, Yos, 1 am 
Ellinor Liftord.’’ 

The seound, who | ad waited near the 
door, when he saw ber, called w ihe 
driver: 

“Puc your horses up, and be ready in 
the morning at ten.’’ 

Then he wok upon himself to shut the 
door, and he looked round upon ua, 

“Comrade,”’ said he, ‘tell her what you 
want.’”’ 

“This peper,’’ sald the other man leas 
roughly, ‘‘authorize6 ne to #eiz6 living or 
dead, the body of Eilinor L, flord, that she 
unay be confined io jail for the rest of ber 
life, or buried withia the walis.’’ 

‘Go on,” said the otber as ne stopped. 

“Never mind,” anewered the first man, 
foluing the warrant or bill of excomumun}- 
cation, or whatever they call it, for I dia 
not understand it at ail, and I can only teil 
bow it was, and (as you may gues) i 
never oared to Inquire inuch about It alur- 
wards. 

‘He's too tender hearted, is old Owen,’’ 
aaid the rough nen Whose Name turned out 
to ve Pugb, “and be don"t like to mention 
it; but you have to take the conseyuenves 
ot contempt of the Ecclesiastica: Court 
ina’an, and you're shut out from the bies 
aed privileges of the Church for ever, 
Holio, she’s fainting!"’ 

“No, 1’m not fainting,” said the white 
lips; “I only want to be alone,” 

‘Sorry, madam,’ sald Pugh, “that your 
only wiso must be denied you, for we dare 
not leave you alone,”’ 

Owen drew bit aside and whispered for 
a@ moment, but Pugh shook om head 
slowly. 

“One of us,"’ returned be, “must keep an 
eye upon her; you or m6,”’ 

“Then I wili,’’ said hie companion, ‘';%0 
go down Ww supper.’’ 


We went Deck in 


‘*] think I hear 


be dimitnowroom, “re 
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Lifford leaning heavily upon my shoulder, 
and as she went, she whispered: 

“Thank God it is not Haugh.” 

Mrs, Hart seemed as if she could do noth- 
ing but look at her mother through her 
tears. Owen walked about the roor till 
the lights came in, and tried to get up a iit- 
tle conversation witn Mr. Hart. 

I burried the tea, and made it, and, In 
defiance of the master, stirred the fire 
into a blaze; then I called them ali to the 
table 

“We thank Thee, Oh (God, for these thy 
mercies, and pray Thee to strengthen ua to 
bear what Thou wilt send, for Jesun’ sake, 
Amen.” 

I never could forget my doar old lady's 
grace that night, so irmly,though so quiet- 
ly spoken, as we stood round the table, 
The man Owen took bis seat as I began to 
pour out the tea; but he had the thought to 
sit far away from her; #0 1 actually bad to 
help him, I hope be was fond of sugar,for 
he took cere to put none In, 

Not only paler than ever, but more help- 
leas, (oo, was poor Mr. Hart. His wife 
only seemed to cling to her mother, and 
ory. 

My eyes burned as if they never could 
feel the relief of tears again; but | tried to 
talk, and not show all our #ad and bieeding 
hearta to thie stranger, The dpar old lady 
was the most calm of all. 

I saw her lips quivering when she looked 
across at Owen; but once she even spoke 
to him; it was as she rose from the ta- 


ble: 

“What time must we leave to-mor- 
row?’’ 

“At ten the chaise is cordered,”’ he re- 
plied, 


“Can you go if this snow continucs?” she 
asked, 

“We must go, ma’ain, any way,’’ he re- 
plied, 

"Then I will be ready," said the old lady, 
“] should like to go ny room, now, 
len.”’ 

We both went up with her, but ane 
seeined to wish to bid us yood nigul at the 
dcvor of her room, 

“Nelly,” she said, drawing down her 
daughter’s hands from the weeping eyes, 
api calling her by her childish name, 
“Nelly, somevody who said ‘When my 
father and mother forsake me,’ know, too, 
what it was for his son to forsake him, ant 
ae said, ‘The Lord taketh me up.’ Good- 
night, my loving child,”’ 

Just at that minute we noticed a figure 
against the balusters behind us; @ figure 
never there before, 

‘“Wbat do you want?” said I, quickly, in 
my impatient ignorance of the man's mo- 
tive. 

“J am waiting until my prisoner goes !n- 
to her room,’’ waa the reply, ‘‘then I muat 
have the key.”’ 

Mra, Littord drew up her bead, and 
said: 

‘(Jo00d-night once more, my dears, No, 
I will not have either of you with me, It 
makes no difference to m6 to be locked in 
dear Neliy. It is only needless, | am too 
old and weak to battle with the strong arin 
of the law.”’ 

Pugh turned the key upon her,end when 
he had taken it away, we two sat down 
there at her door, and cried minerally. 

Now agirl ina book would Lave known 
how to comfort the poor daughter, but I 
conteas I didn’t; and #0 we both cried be. 
cause we didn’t know what would bo wias 
to do, and | believe If it had not been tor 
Mr. Hart, the dawn would have found us 
in the same position, 

Abs it waa, it found me standing atthe us 
abuttered dining-room window. | lad 
plied up such @ giorious fire that every 
crackle inust have entered the soul of poor 
Mr, Hart in the room above, and mado 7 
shudder as he hastened Lis toilet, 

Thad laid thg table myself, with mere 
eare than the servani6 would have tak mn, 
bringiog forth the best and 
mask, and as much glistening plate os I 
could find @ use for, 

If you ask me why, I cannot tell which 
was the strongest of ny two reasons t 
wish to have all as bright as powelile for 
my dear old lady's last break'as! ('or 1 ai- 
waysthink that outward things 
wonderful effect upon one's inner #elfand, 


whitest on 


(nve A 


for my own part, sorrow tome ia de y 
eorrow ina dulland cheerivss house), or 
the savage wien I bad to fojure as tau 4 
possible the goods and chatleia of thet 
wicked Martin Lifford. 

When everything seemed te t 4 


cheery an 1 cou.d make \t, | we 
and took my #tation at Mra. | 


hi 


| t { saw Owen coming with se dae 
net nim and beyged it f 
not bear that he a! 
oo ® aU P oa 
When | opened 
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her, she was standing dressed st the win. 


rte and without moving she turned her 


head and «miled at me. 

“The snow. fiakes come to my window 
like little soft greetings,” she said. 

**] bave brought you mine wo, dear Mra. 
Lifiord,” I anawered, as | kiseed her, ‘and 
Dreak/ast is ready.’’ 

“tlow bright you look this morning, 
dear in your pretty new dreas!"’ she said. 
“You do bonmor to the New Years 
Day.”’ 

{ looked at myself quizzically in her 
g'ase and tried to smile complecently a' 
wyeel!, partly boping ene would swile ton 
at my conceit, partly for fear I should 
otherwise do something even more ridicu 
lous, and partiy witb real pleasure because 
she bad noticed my dreaa, 

“You like pretty things, don’t you, Mrs 
Lifierd?” I asked. 

‘* You, dear —plessant, brightthings,’’ she 
replied; ‘though perbapa the pleasure and 
the brightness may be gone now for a4 
while—for a while. Honour,’ she added, 
“] am trying to imagine what the chang» 
will be for me from a prison—from a prison 
—to ny everlasting home. A whole life vo! 
bappiness bere would be nothing com 
pered to that.’’ 

I put my arms aboat hersoftly, so strong 
she seemed, and | so weak. 

*Oomiort Eilen, dear,” she continued 
“When I am gone she will «rieve for m: 
more than she had need. Eighty years «! 
many blessings. There are bat few for the 
agony atthe end. Kemind her tw write w 
Hugh and tell him not & be ashamed o' 
hie motner,for wihal she did aot know ashe 
sinned, Poor Hugh! poor Ellen! 1 wish 
they need not bear the shame. Dear, d 
not ory for me; it is leas sad to me than 
ont W hen the great future is so near, the 
ittle mep toreach it may be easily crossed 
however rugved, because the happy future 
in su near, Now let us go,"’ 

We went down stairs together,and I touk 
my soat last at the litte round tabla, ai 
which only four could ait, and which, I naa 
managed on purpose, motioning the two 
men to the eternly plain table 1 bad set for 
them, a8 far from the fire and as near the 
window, where the draught caine, as pos. 
sible, 

Almost before breakfast was over the 
chaise drew up to the door,and the men be 
gan tohurry us, Mre, Hart went upstairs 
with her mother, and I slipped off to my 
own room, Ksmembering gratefully how 
abe liked pretty things, 1 puton my Span- 
ish hat end my esoariet cloak. 

Ab, my dears, a young girl would look 
odd now, equipped aa l was; though you 
do say that yours are the fashions of our 

ontb, 

We bad the advantage in some ways, but 
you bave it in others; for I’m giad to say | 
never sa® one of you starting cut on a Now 
Year's Day, the snow a foot deep, in sucn 
littie fanciful shoes as 1 considered appro- 
priate that bitter morning. 

When I was ready, with a littie bundle 
in my band,partly Mrs, Lifiord’s property, 
pertly my own, 1 went into the hall, and 
waited, casting haughty and annihilating 
gianoes from under » 4 feathers at the two 
men, who whispered, half aloud, their re. 
Inarke as to in Le age ses and intentions, 
A hand touc my shoulder, and Mrs, 
Hart’s white face was close to mine 


“What is this?” she added. ‘‘Are you 
going to leave us too?’”’ 

I nodded, for my lips were quivering at 
the sight of her pain. 

‘*W nere?” she asked. 

“With Mra, Lifford; to take care of her, 
and to be with hertili 1 bring her home 
again,.’’ 

“But, my obild, will that be allowed?” 
she w bispered. 

‘-Of course it will,” said l,with the great. 
est assurance, although my heart was full 
of doubts, 

‘On Honour, that la good of you,’’ said 
Mrs. Hart; “bat——" 

“But what?’’ I interru 

‘*] depended on you to belp me In taking 
measures for her release—to write,’’ abe re- 

lied. 

’ ‘*] can do that better there,” I answered, 
quickly. “I shall write from the prison— 
14 way have more weight.”’ 

‘“Jod bless you, dear! Really,’’ she ad- 
ded, apologetically, ‘‘poor Robert ia so 
stunned, he would hardly know what to 
do, and I am as bad,’’ 

A tew minutes afterwards, as Mra, Hari 
heiped Mrs, Lifford into the chaise, she 
came up to me again, holding in her hand 
a five-pound note. 

“It ie the only one in the nouse, Honour,’’ 
abe began; ‘‘but you muat take it. Do not 
let ber want for eof you are 


“. gore you will write to Hugh 


Taey were —7 atew worda, but when 
she stopped and | went to take the note, it 
was gono, and Pogh was seuntering from 
us towards the door. 

Only bimaseif and One who knows the 
secrets of ail bad bearts as well as good, 
knows bow be toox it from her upiiftea 
hand; but though we never accu hiw, 
(for bow could we prove it?) be wust bave 
sometimes remembered bitterly that deed 
in the poverty and suame of bis after. 
lite, 

I looked biankly into Mra. Hart's face, 
and then | felt that she was fainting. | 
caught hold of ber with a shake that wae 
not ali socidental. 

“On, ake care,’’ i cried, ‘‘do not let her 

ocff in patn for you. | bave money, dear 
Mre. Hart, if we want it. Sne shail have 
everything Ican get. Do rouse up and 
oume to the carriage.’’ 

1 bail car:ied her with me as I spoke,and 
with as cbeerful a look as possible I got 
in and sat down beside the old lady 


who emiied at me 
“You are driving into 


torn with me 








’ 
then?’ she said. ‘That is right, though I 
ought to learn not to care for a companion 
now." 

‘*{ am coming with you, please, Mra, Lif. 
ford,’ I pleadeJ; ‘I cannot leave you, you 
re #0 kind to me—bhave been #0 tender to 
poor littie lonely, orphan ine, that 1 cannot 
6 left behind without you.”’ 

She gave oue strange, tearless sob, and 
leaned back 'n her corner of the carriage, 
oovering her face, Sumehow I didn't like 
disturb ner, so I jooked outapon the fal 
‘ing snow, Upon tue dreary, dreary white 
ness everywhere, and 1 counted the mils 
stones—so dirty they looked as they 
peeped oat uf tue snow —and that wasall i 
ocouid do, though | tried to compose in my 
head a ietter that shou'd stir the very beart 
and soul of Mr. Martin L fford, 

At last the road grew muddiler, the scene 
lens bright, the air less pure, and tuen we 
passed bare siovenly houses, down at bee! 
in every way like the bareheaded women 
at the doors, and rickety as the children 
who peered at us through the dirt upon 
their faces, making the most of anything 
that would reileve thei from the mono- 
tony of each otner, 

The way grew steeper and steeper until 
atimet there came a stop, and dark and 
square before us #t0o.d our destination. 


Tuere a new trouble was to break upon 
me. 
‘This isthe place, dear Mra, Lifford,’’ 


sald 1, inoving \owards her On the seat, and 
raising my ‘sce fura kis+; ‘thie is the place, 
and a fire will be pleasant after this coid 
drive,” 

“The place, 
place?’’ 

And then | saw the trouble. A hand un- 
seen had tuuciied her on the way, and left 
4 wist upon the clear intellect. 

“The piece,” said I, faiteringly, ‘where 
we are going to satay while we write to Mr, 
Martin, anu wait for Lis anewer,’’ 

“Honour, is it'’—she jeaned Jorward, and 
looked out with a scared face—‘'is it a 
prison?—and did Martin send we here?” 

The light seemed to be struggling back 
faintly and dimiy. 

‘Yea, dear Mra, Lifford,’’ 1 replied, “but 
only tor @ little time,” 

“Ab you, | romember,’’ she said, ‘Not 
Hugh—not Hughbt Hugh wouldn't do it, 
now that bis mother Isro old, Not Hugh, 
you say. Poor Martin aiways was 80 
airic .’’ 

1 dared not answer the poor lady, I 
helped ber down, taking no notice of the 
man, excep. directing their bringing in the 
hamper, packed #0 haatily and #0 lovingly, 
with ali tuat Hiliawood could gather in the 
morning's haste, Then we stvod among 
them in a sinail cold vestibule, while they 
began to question us, 

“The chaise has to take one of these two 
back,’’ sald one man, coming forward au- 
thoritatively. “Whbico is (he prisoner?”’ 

“Tule lady ie the prisoner,’’ said 1, quiet- 
ly, ‘and I ain going to siay with her.” 

“Can't be done,” was the reply; ‘it ien’t 
allowed bere.,’’ 

“Tue coaise may go,” said I, decisively 
to tne driver; ‘it will now be wanted 
bere.’”’ . 

“Then how are you to go back?” the 
sane inan asked me rudely. 

‘Wuen | want to go back I may tell you, 
perbaps,’’ I anawered, with the tears start- 
ing, \n epite of my dignity. ‘‘May I see 
the governor?”’ 

“The governor is out of town,’”’ 

“When does he return?” 

“On the third,”’ 

“Theu who is in authority here?” 

“We are.’’ ; , 

1 looked into their faces, and there I saw 
quite plainly that this was not true; end | 
asked: : 

“Where is the chaplain?” 

“He lives a milo away; 
too.’’ 

“The doctor?” I then asked, 

“He don't live far cff,’’ said Owen, kind- 
ly; ‘*1’ll fetch him if you like,’”’ 

“If you will,’’ said I,turning my hot, wet 
eyes to him; ‘this lady will remember 
your kind action when she goes away ins 
day ortwo. Now show us toour room,and 
when the doctor comes he may dismiss me 
if he will, but J do not go at your bia- 
ding.” 

O.1 me! the weary passages I led her 
through, foliowing the turukey, and the 
misery of it all as she whispered to me 
with a faint, wistful sinile; 

“Not Hugh, not Hugh, you say. 
Martin always was 8 strict.’’ 

At last we stopped where twu doors faced 
each otber, one closely shut To the 
open one the man pointed, and said to 
me: 

‘‘ [here's your room,”’ 

It would be of littie usé to speak of the 
sinking at my heart, when 1 felt tnat we 
were in our allotted room, shut out—for 
how long, God only knew--from all the 
bright, giad world—prisoners! 

1 never bear or read the word now with- 
out a shuddering remem bravuce of that first 
look round the vare little desolate room, 
ad into the white, scared face of ite occu- 
pant. 

I havea picture of the room before me 
now; @ Suiail, narrow, ciuply grate was the 
most chiiling bit of ail; a window of four 
little panes, very high up, entirely covered 
and darkened with the snow; and a small 
flat bed in one corner. 

Ab me! and on one atiff, bard chair sat 
the gentile old lady, whose frail bent form 
was never, said the law,to leave those bare, 
unfriendly walls again, even though tbe 
spirit might find a release. Would it not 


dear!’ she sald. “What 


and he’s ill 


Poor 








key wasturned in the heavy door at the 
end of the passage. 

“Everything looks so disrmma) out of 
doors, that it is a very good thing tha: the 
window is eo high,” said I aloud, w I ‘e 
posited our bundle in one corner, tre harm. 
per in another, and took off Mrs, L'!flord’s 
bonnet, “Why, when the fire comes we 
shall be quite enog.’’ 

“Would you shut the door, dear?’’ she 
asked, shivering. 

Would I shat it, was not the question. 
Could I shat it rather? My dears, I arew 
it too, and there was a space between the 
edge of the door and the frame, which my 
arin would have gone through,and |t saun- 
tered back to me each time 4 pushed it 
with the most persistent aggravation. 

I had brought one book vesides ny Bible 
—you know it well, a burly, we.l-thurmbed 
book of Martyrology—and that I put be- 
tween the door and the post, to keep it 
ciose, which it did, allowing for a broad 
margin of draught, admitted freely on 
three sides. 

“There,” I said, when I had effected that 
little manwavre; “when the doctor comes, 
or any Other guest, we shall hear the fal. of 
lote of martyra, Now let us make the room 
pleasant, and then I will go down and pre- 
pare our dinner.”’ 

“Not Hugh, Hugh never woald have 
done it,”’ 

That was the poor old lady’s continual 
moan as 1 made pitiful, futile efforis at 
making the little desolste place even a |it- 
tie less desolate, sayloag a few would-be 
cheerful words now and then, wien | 
could manage to swallow the lump in my 
throat. 

I don’t know how long we had been 
there wnoer poor Fox’s martyrs caine igno- 
miniously to the floor with a bang, and we 
both looked up to se@a giant form raising 
the head that nad been bent to pass the iow 
door—a bead, it seemed to me, comporcu 
of a pair of dark eyes, that looked gravely 
at as, and a mouth that laughed in spite of 
them. 

‘**You see vour new bolt could not rerist 
me, Mra. Liftord,’’ said a pleasant, geutie 
voice, that somehow seemed to bring 4 
flood of light and hope in upon ua, with its 
Iriendly, easy way of addressing us by 
name; “if it was not a valuable book be 
fore, itis now. Have | the bonor of seeing 
Mra. Liftord’s grand-daughter?” 

“No,” said 1, looking up to him--it wes 
a long way to look, my dears—then bend 
ing again to return Mra, Lifford’s simile, | 
said, **No; only she is my dear friend, and 


1 could not bear to be without ber; my 
name is Honour Meriyn.”’ 
He held out bis hand to me as he hai 


done to ber, 

**] am the doctor here, and my name is 
Geottry Inglis,’ he said. ‘You see we 
bave to introouce Oourselves;’”’ and then be 
added, looking round scrutinizingly, ‘your 
fire is forgotten, 1 see; 1 will send a man 
about it at once; and what have they for- 
gotten here, Mise Merlyn?”’ 

He toucbed the little bed as hespokse,and 
I bent down to exaumine it, as it seomed, 
but really to hide the tears of joy that 
sprang to my eyes. 

‘Never wind—! see,”’ he went on quick- 
ly; ‘and you will want to write at ouce, | 
dare say. What about your dinner, tou?’ 

I pointed totbe unopened hamper, and 
he cut the string with bis penkn’le: then 
he went over once more to Mrs, Lifford’s 
chair and felt rer pulse, 

“The long, cold drive bas pulled you 
down a little,” he said, gently, “but you 
will soon be all right; and I think,’’ Le 
went on, standing atthe empty grate as if 
he were in a salon—"‘I think the room 
looks very pleasant now, and you must al. 
low ine to come again and see it in the af- 
ternoon. Wiil you?” 

He asked it quite deferentially, though 
lightly too, as if the last thing he thought 
oi would be any need we might have of 
him; and Mrs, Lifford answered, with 
something of ber old smile: 

“If you care to come to 6Lch @ piace,”’ 

“Hugh doesn’t know,’’ the old isdy went 
on, ee into her former forgetfu.ness, 
‘‘and poor Martin was always rather strict 
—stricter than his father.’’ 

“And who is going to write to Hugh?’’ 
the doctor asked, softly, with a saddening 
of his grave 6, 68. 

‘“‘Honour is going to write to Martin to 
tell him that I didn’t mean }t,’’ said the 
poor lady, 

‘‘And only that,Miss Merlyn?” he asked, 
as if he thought anything would be more 
hopeful than that. 

‘More than that,” I answered, quietly. 
‘T shall write where we can hope tor 
he! p.’’ 

He did not turn his eyes away fora min- 
ute, and I smiled at his searching gaze, 
then he took up bis hat suddenly. 

“Then | wili look in upon you in the af- 
ternoon, if you will al.ow meé,”’ said he 
“Just look if you do not think the door 
could be anaged better from the outside, ’ 
be added as be passed me, 

1 followed to the passage, 
turned and whispered to me: 

“Keep her cheerful and quiet, and it will 
soon be all clear again. Is there any eartb- 
ly tving that I can do?—there is none that 
1 would not.”’ 

“On, thank you,” said I, “but if you will 
Kive ber sometuing to soothe this weary 
tretting and to calin ber, that is all. She is 
so different from this in reality,”’ 

‘I can well believe it,”’ he said, “and 
that we sbail see ber different again pres- 
ently. About those leiters?’’ 

*] shall write them this afternoon,” I re- 


where he 


have been better if the unseen band had | plied. 
never slackened’? ‘*Tnéen I will do el! else,”’ said be: “and 
Hut Il wae growing gloomy and morbid I will post them too How cold re! 
that would never dotnere. | bad forgotten | and bere am / lingering wher 
io aah if we wigtit beve a fire ti now the acting 
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With a grave, courteous bow, he left me, 
opening the nailed door with a key he car- 
ried. Two hours after be was gone I hard- 
ly recognized our old room, 

There waa a glowing fire on the hearth, 
and « box of coals ready for replenishing 
't; warm blankets and white soft sheets 
upon the bed; paper, pens, ink, and 
stamps enough for a year’s writing; books, 
wine, and a draught for Mrs. Lifford, 

here were other things too, ny dears, 
butit I tried to tell you all, it would be as 

in possible as if I tried to tell you the good 

that one brave, unselfish, beart bag 
wrought eince that New Year’s Day when 
it first crossed my patn. 

Oir dinner, prepared by me down in a 
cresdful kitchen, was epread on a table be. 
fore the fire, and looked at, and praised, 
and cut, and played, everything but eaten; 
and then inthe short winter twilight we 
sat a. Our one hearth, resting, for the let- 
(ors that were to change our fate were writ- 
ten aod # aled, 

{ heid them in my hand as we talked, 
softiy and brokenly,about the freedom that 
was certain to come some day, when all 
trouvle would be over, for we dared not 
trust ourselves to speak of the nearer one 
for which we could only hope, 

As the darkness settled in upon us—an 
bour eariier than tn the homes below, 
where tue :ight was not ooufined to four 
liittie suowed-up panes—the door opened 
quietly, and Dr. Inglis, looking taller than 
ever in the firelight, drew up the spare 
stool and joined us; lowering his voice uan- 
conscious: y a8 we sat thus and talked on; 
Sometimes be teiling us of tue town out- 
#i16 Our walls, and shuddering when he 
«poke of the snow, as if he found our fire 
very corntortabie indeed; sometimes asking 
ine of the country, and drawing me on to 
taik about it, then telling us how he loved 
it, but he knew his work was here, and s0 
how it was better; sometimes gently win- 
ning Mrs, Liftord to talk too with a way he 
tad of touching at brighter and better 
things beyond, as if they were ever in his 
sight, 

‘‘Really it naust be tea-time,!I am afraid,” 
he sald at iast, rising with a little smile, 
“the pieasantest time of all the day, I 
fancy; out 1 must pot intrade at your fire- 
side wo long. You will think me acoward 
tor suirking my cold visits, Your letters 
shail be posted before I aliow another 
‘nought to enter my head, Miss Merlyn. 
(i » d-bye,’”? 

He must have gone through the kitchen 
himself and sentthe woman up with the 
kettle and tea things; but that was not all, 
jor luere foliowed hér a wan with some- 
thing wucrewitb to bind the door, and shat 
Out, at any rele, the greater part of the 
draught. 

Tue first part of the evening passed al- 
mOs8. cheerfuliy; but presentiy Mrs. Liftord 
grew imore and more languid, and more 
and more pitiful in her wandering, 

“Now the straggle must be over,’ I 
thought as I Jaid her down quiet and atill 
at last in the little bed, ‘*O God! is this tae 
only treedom that is coming?” 

Sue had taken ber wedicine,but no sleep 
secmmed coming. Her eyes wandered wear- 
ily about the room, resting without any re- 
cognition On my face, and her weak lips 
murimured ceaselessly er husband's 
name, 


in wy ioneliness and fear [ knelt beside 
her, not Knowing what to do, and longing 
(Ob So earnestly!) for geome one to help her 
who could do it better, when that aome one 
came, Very gently fora moment he laid 
his hand on my bent head as he looked 
down into the white face on the pillow, 

“I expected this,’’ he said to me, quietly. 
‘Do not fret—you were 6o hopeful to-day. 
Do not i6t her lose her bright little 
uurse,’ 

Some great church clock was striking 
twelve, wen at last he bade me good-night 
in the passage, leaving bis patient sleeping 
quietly as a iittie child, 

“Good-night,’’ he said, looking down up- 
On 1n® With iS grave, kind eyes, “I fear 
it will be uselcss to ask you to rest and not 
be anxious, but I hope you will for her 
sake, for we cannot aflord that you should 
fail too. See Low calmly she is sleeping! 
K.ven the prison wails fade in the bright- 
ncss Of thé care and ilove that are around 
us here,’’ 

The weary night stole on, and while I 
BAL Deside my dear Old lady, my one great 


| counfort, a8 1 thought cf ber, was an ecuo of 


toe coctor’s quiet words, 

With the dawn be came again, and took 
a load of fear and sorrow [rum =e, Wuen 
he sald, quite cheerfully, that his patient 
was slipping out of ber physician’s bands 
very rapidly into good heaith, 

Allertbel she did get better and better 
hour.y, a8 it s6emed; end she could eat a 
liitie, and durivg the next few days things 
dia slowly brigntea for us, 

The governor returned on tbe third 
nigut, aud cane to see us, He ony stayed 
a few minutes in our room, but be showed 
Lis surprise a8 he looked round, I said I 
was glad to be able to thank nim and his 
(ticialsfortheir kindness, but he inter- 
rupted in6 

*Toere is nothing cfticlal about it,’”’ he 
sata; ‘whet has been done fr you the doc- 
tor Las douc; What bas been sent you, wuat 
fave been sent privately from the doctor’s 
own Louse, and at his own wish, and bis 
own expense,”’ 

Ab, in tue prayere both of the old and 
young within the prison walls tnuat night 
h® Was remembered, 

So, ny dears, the days passed on, and 
y u way guess what was the only relief to 

r monotony. Our provisions would not 

‘appear coal seemed neverto grow 


‘ aily Mre, Lifford grew into ber own 
though ber strength came 
) alow and now we had been 
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within those four walls a week. 

I bad taken my book up to read again 
when I heard the old step outside the door, 
and the pleasant familiar voice speaking in 
a whisper. Whben he came in I tarned my 
eyes fall of an unasked question, and he 
avuewered me with a smile. 

“Well,” be said, taking Mrs. Lifford’s 
hand, “any answers to your letters yet?’’ 

‘Not yet,’ she whispered hesitatingly, 
for she could not bear to speak of thia, ‘It 
is only a week, and travelling isso unoer- 
tain this weather. The coacves are some- 
times obliged to stop,”’ 

‘A week is it?’’ he asked; ‘‘then I expect 
some one will be here to-day.’’ 

“If they can; but I don’t feel sure they 
can be here so soon,’’ she answered, 
hastily. 

‘I think I saw a messenger down-stairs,’’ 
he went on, not iooking at me, but rising 
as if he bad jast remembered, *‘and I think 
he came from London—from Mr, Martin 
it must bave been. Do you wish w see 
him?”’ 

‘Yuen Martin did ; ot come himseif,’”’ she 
said, sadly. 

‘Jt may be himeelf, dear Mrs, Liflord,” 
said he. ‘‘You see i could not recognizs 
your son, could I, being a stranger? { 
think it is very likely to be himself, I will 
fetch him.,”’ 

He said afterwards that he had done it 
very bunglingly, but if he bad, it could not 
have been better any other way. She was 
prepared, and the shock was far from hurt- 
ing ber, 

“Which sop would it be?’ I thought 
breathlessly, as I watched the door. 

“Mother, oh my mother, will you ever 
forgive me?” 

1 slipped out after Dr. Iaglis as the 
mother, with a little low ory, hid ber head 
on ber 8on’s shoulder. We stopped halt 
way down the long passage, leaning against 
the opposite wails, 

“Mr, Martin Lifford has brought you 
freedom,” said Dr, inglis at last in a low 
voice; “how glad you wast be!’”’ 

‘Yous, and there are :nmore reasons to be 
giad,” gaid I, quickly. “This hes ended a 
coldness and estrangement that lasted 
twenty years,”’ 

“Tuen it is worth the suffering, is it not?” 
he said, 

“On yes,” I replied. 

‘tt bas bean a dreary time for you,” he 
continued, 

* No, indeed, I am never dreary witb 
her,’ 1 said; ‘and your kindness has ta» en 
away 80 inuch of tne dreariness, that can 
never be repaid.’’ 

‘if 1 paa done ali that I longed for 
power to do,’’ said he, “it would have been 
repaid.” 

«Yes, I velieve so,’ I answered, earnest- 
ly, feeling toatl knew what be meant— 
‘repaid in the only way you care for.’’ 

He smiied @ funny little smile as be took 
both may bands, and said good-bye. 

Presently 1 went into our room again, 
and then Mr. Martin began to tell,hburried- 
ly and excitedly, bow it bad all hap- 
pened, 

‘1 uid put the csse in ocourt,’’ he said, 
“but oniy to intimidate you, and show 
Hart that 1 did not intend him to have 
eéverything his own way. When you 
wrote, | was very angry with Hart for not 
taking any step in the matter, and would 
not condercend to answer your letter. The 
next day, or sooner, 1 forgot all sbout it, 
The first thing that recailed it was Mies 
Merlynu’s letter, wuict told me you were 
bere, On mother, thatshock was punisb- 
went enough! I did not waste a moment, 
1 found out all 1 should have to do to ob- 
iain your release, It was a complicated af- 
fair, and I wae at it till 1 got the iast signa 
ture, when [| posted off at once with your 
release, J.00k at me, motuer; it bas turned 
iue toto w&. Old unan,’”’ 

‘*} don’t #66 it, Martin,’’ she said, witha 
litt.e proud, happy smile, “You have done 
too much this week, that is all, You are 
just my boy still.” 

Sne seemed not to care to talk any more 
about those sad things; and, as he saw it, 
he hastened her away. 1 was patting our 
Luings logether with an unspoken p ayer 
of thank{uiness !n my heart. 

W Leu we were ready we looked round 
our room for the last time, and then | fol- 
towéd tbe wotber aod son along the pas- 
sage tO the door, where the doctor and the 
turnkey waited. The Carriage was at the 
door. 

Toe governor was paying his respects to 
the old lady, who leaned up her #son’s arm, 
proudly, though the sadness of the piace 
waa stiii upon her, in thn@very #pot wuere 
sbe stood miserable and insuited that very 
uay a week before, 

Dr. Inglis bad given her his farewell,her 
heud was still in bis, and ber low, tuanstul 
words—just what | ought to bave said, and 
so different to mine—-were stil: upon her 
jips when @ horseman dasned up to the 
door, and dismounted almost be fore the 
foaming horse had stopped. 

“Mocther,’’? said Mr. Hugh, standing op. 
pr — ver with a pale pained face, ‘are ywu 
free?’ 

*(Q 11te free, dugh,’’ she replied, 
tin ..as freed me,’ 

“4nd be bad dared to send you here?”’ 
said Hagb. 

*Husu, Hugb,”’ eaid his motber. ‘We 
are xoing Dow. Wecan taik of this some 
other time.” 

tw turned away from them ali, and [ 
trev bied at the passion on his face, Dr, 
Jnglis noticed it. 

“This will not last,’’ he whispered to me. 
“No wonder that the two feelings fight 
within hiuw bere, Will you take your 
Bev?’ 

Mrs. Lifford was in her place, and I fol- 
lowed her, 

‘Come with 


‘*Mar.- 


me, Hugh,’ she said, ten- 





derly, as her two sons stood at the 


“Not yet, mother,” he whispered, lean- 
ing over her. “I dare not trust myseif 
with bim. I wili comeanothertime. You 
don't know what this is to ma 1 have 
bardly realized iteven yet. Miss Merlyn, 

our letter followed me to Edinburgh, and 

have now come straight from there. 
Thank you for it, and for all that you have 
been to my mother.”’ 

W itnout a word to each other the brothers 
turned away; Martin —~- his seat oppo- 
site bis mother, Hugh leaving the carriage; 
and 80 we drove off, leaving two wistful 
faces looking afver us and two heads bared 
in = rain. 

ou may imagine bow impossible it 
would be for me to describe that return. 
Rut there was yet a shadow on that re 
union, and nove cf us tried to hide tuat we 
felt it, and longed that the brothers shouid 
meet, now tbat the bard man of the world 
"Bes thane ents 

ut there seemed no hope, and present! 
Mr. L'flord cart back to London, sagtae 
he suould come in the Summer to feton his 
mother; sne would have regained her 
strengto then, and he would leave it until 
the holidays, for that 1 must go tov; for Le 
was very kind and very thoughtful to me. 

By the time the scholars came back the 


house had itsold, quiet regularity again, | 


and so we went on until the Midsuaimer 
holidays came, when Mr. Martino arrived 
late on the firrt night, and the next morn- 
Ing took his mother and myself back with 
him to London, from whict place | went to 
D seborough. 

Up dashed the horses into D»eborough, 
through tne principal streets, down the 
close and stifilpg ones, 

When we drew up at the Red I,'on, old 
Ben was waiting for me witn the phaston 
from Hillewood, and as we drove along, be 
toid me ali the news of the village; but 
somehow there came through it ail a re- 
mem brance strangely sad of one who lived 
among the poor, and sick, and sinful; one 
1 had only just left behind, but who in his 
brave and earnest life was so much farther 
from me than the few miles of road that 
the old horse trod so merrily under tne 
Summer Jeaves, 

Work went on once more; the Winter 
was creeping upon us, and our dear old 
lady was not come homes, 


One morning in December came a letter 
from Mr. L'fford, telling us he was going 
to bring bis mother bome for New Year’s 
Day, and that be should bring all his 
family too, that we might iet the New Year 
in all together; and quickly upon that let. 
ter came one from Mr, Hugb, offering to 
come and spend the New Year’s Day with 
us on bis way to Paris, 

My dears, there never was such a bouse! 
W bat was to be done? Which would come 
first? What would Mr. Hugh say wnen he 
met bis brotber? Would 'tall be happiness, 
or misery? Even Mr. Hart grew excited, 
and actually iaid in @ store of everthing 
quite lavishly, and in a quite bust ing and 
cheerful manner. 

Su, on the day before tbe New Year's Eve 
a fuuony old chariot from Deeborough drew 
up to the door, and, with baif a dcz9n par- 
cels of every siz; in his arms ano a great 
dog at bis heels, out stepped Mr. Hugh, 
with quite an eager look upon his com 
fortabie face. 

“And mother, where is she?’’ he asked, 
after nirvana | us all. 

‘Ooming from London for to morrow, 
dear dugb, with Martin.’”’ 

Mr. Hugh did not receive this intell'gence 
as Mra. Hart bad expected, 

All that afternoon he went about with 
Mr. Hart, proposing many an improvement, 
which he himeelf afterwards carried out; 
and in the evening, when we bad given it 
up, another carriage arrived, and tiugh 
awod in the hai! to meet his mother, 

‘-Here, dear Hugh! Tois is bappiness.” 

“For me too, mother dear,’’ he said as be 
kissed her. “For me it is great happiness 
to meet you here once wore, Martin, old 
teliow, bave you a band te spare for m+?”’ 

Mr, Martin wee loading me with presents 
and pleasant little speeches as he stood 
among his daugbters, ratner nervously 
avoiding his brother, { thought; but at bis 
words be tarned, his whole face chanoying. 

“Hugh,” said he, ‘ are you not ashamed 
to touch it?” 

“You shall see,’’ was the laughing an- 
swer; and oertainiy such a handshake | 
don’t believe | ever saw before, 

Oa to see the motner’s face! [ think her 
look of deep content and ber few thankful 
words. will live for ever in my memory. 

We were ali dressed for the party—pre- 
eminentiy the party of Hillswood—-and 
standing in a group, in the warm, bright 
scuhoolroom, where the dancing was to 
be. 

*tHonour,’’ whispered my dear old lady, 
“what a day this ia! Preseutly | shall bave 
all my dear friends avoxzt me.” 

‘You have them now, dear Mra. L, flord, 
have you not?’ I asked, looking rouud on 
tbe happy faces, 

Sae smiled, but, to my astonishment,did 
not auswer, and | bent down to look at her 
face, 

‘Is one missing?’ I asxed. 
one is not missing!’’ 

Following her eyes as a giad greeting 
caine to ber lips, | raised my head-—ra!sed 
it to meet the face that surely we two, of 
ail the world, oonld never forget. The 
deep bright eyes looked into mine a# Dr. 
Ingiis beld out his hand, and my lips 
trembled strangely as I took it once 
again. 

([nere was a little te.k among us, with 
much of the earnestness and none of tne 
sadness of that old time; then Mra, Lif 
ford sent Dr. Inglis of to dance. 


“Ob, surely 





“Will you walk a few minutes, Miss 
Honour?” 

Something in the gra earnest tones, 
took all my little paltry pride away, and I 
put my hand within bis arm. We saun- 
tered round the room, talking laughingly, 
then through the hall into the drawing- 
room—empty then, for it was too early vet 
for any one to be tired of the dancing- 
room. 

“Honour,’’ he began. so suddenly that 
I looked up with frightened eyes, ‘‘Hon- 
our, my heart longs and craves for the 
sunshine that broke upon me a year ago, 
On Honour, come to me at onoe, as you 
have come so often in my dreams, and let 
me whisper how I love you!” 

Years afterwards be told me that my al!- 
ence did not break his heart, because he 
saw a look upon tu y face which he had 
see. there ever since, 

When all the Hiliswood guests were 
gone, | stood with Mrs. Lifford at the 
schoolroow tire, laughingly wondering 
whether our pupils would have recogniz+4d 
their room tnat night. I knew, though, 
when she stopped and kissed me, that spe 
was thinking of that night a year ago, and 
of the changes since; and my heart seemed 
as full as hers 

“Honour,” she whispered, wit her band 
upon my head, ‘He has crowned the year 
with His goodness,” 

The end of the story you have heard 
many times,—how Mr, Martin sent me two 
great boxes of pretty things from [.ondon, 
saying, ball seriously, half oomicaiy, that 
he did not forget how fond I was of wear- 
ing pretty dresses when [ wanted to cheer 
my companions; and bow Mr. Hugb woald 
give up to us his place near Giasgow for 
our honeymoon, where we were a8 grand 
and indeévenoent as if we bad been on our 
own estate; and bow my dear old lady 
gave me away herself; and bow all the 
pupils meade the road to church a perfect 
bower o flowers; and how every prisoner 
in thy county jsil was made to keep that 
day & holliay-—such a holiday #a they did 
not often see—in honor of their doctor's 
marriage, Mr, Hugh sald, at whose expense 
it was all done; anu how, after that, Mr. 
Martin got Mr. Hart a good appointment in 
London, and the scnool was given up, ‘for 
it would be sure to fall graduaily,’’ he said, 
jokingly, ‘‘withoat Honor,”’ 

Lastiy, bow that my dear old lady spent 
ber thee among us. untl one summer 
morning, when they found that a Father's 
tender nand had led ner tnrough the 
shadowy valley palniessly, and tnat her 
eyes had opened froin that poaceful sleep 
to the glory of His presence, That is the 
story, wy dears 





LEAF IMPRESSIONS —1L9af impressions 
May vs taken vy using manifold paper, 
which can be purchased at any atativner’s, 
Piace the lrat, face uppermost, on a clean 
sheet of paper, and over it a sheet of mani- 
fold paper of the color that you desire to 
give w the impression; then on the mani- 
foid sheet place another sheet of clean 
paper. 

ith one finger hold the leaf tirm/y in 
its place, aud with the other hand rub the 
upper sheet, |saning heavily, to reuove the 
coloring material to the leat, When you 
have rubbed fora minute or two, rewove 
the leaf, and place it between the leaves on 
which you desire to take the impression; 
rub as before, and you will bave an exact 
picture, 

You may prepare the manifold paper 
yourself by stiending to the appended in- 
structions:—The coloring mattor in to be 
mixed with lard oll, for blue paper, 
Prussian biue, e# thick as cream; ‘or Diack 
paper, lawpblack; for red paper, Voneiian 
red; fur green paper, chrome green, 

Pat OO papers cerresponding with the 
colored paint. Apply with asponye, and 
wipe off as dry as convenient; tren lay iu 
alternate iayers with sheets not colored, 
and press until the of] is out as nearly as 
possivie; then cut into smali see a, 
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MEAT IN GERMANY.—Th6 Harlin oorres- 
pondent of a Loudon dativ writer: ©The 
price of beef, muiton and pork has increas. 
6d 80 much throughout Germany that hun 
dreds of housenoidsa of the small cfliclal 
class aod artigsansand laborers cannot af 
ford to se6 these mneata on the'rtables. Re- 
course is now bhadto borse flesh, which is 
mucn cheaper, tnough the extra demand 
has runup the price of this also. In the 
month of October §16 horses were slaught- 
erad in Berlin for voimestic consuaption, 
an increase of 25 per cent, a8 compared 
with last year, At K onigsberg, atvwn with 
aboutatenth of theinnabi asta of B riin, 
330 DOrses Wonk lo the butcners. Ai Cas 
se. the incress6 in the consumption of 
horse flesh is %) per cent. a8 compared with 
jest year; at Bochum and Stvigart itis 
60; at Leipz « it ime little over 60 per cent ; 
at Brunswick and Ludeck it ts over 50 per 
cent, Tne increase is also grostat tiau- 
burg and Bremen. In the former town the 
price per pound is now 14 centa,’’ 

_—=>-- 

THe LITTLE ONKS.—Do you over think 
how much work @ ilttle child doe in a 
day? How, from sunrine to sunset, the dear 
little feet patter aroun1—to us—«#o aimless- 
ily. Cliimbing up bere, kneeling down 
there, rnnoin gto another piace, but never 
still, Twisting and turning, rolling an» 
reaching and ooubling, as I! testing every 
bone and muscie for their future uses, 11 
ia Very curious to watch it One who does 
sO may well understand the deep breathing 
of the rosy littie sleeper, as, with one hand 
tossed over ita curly head, 
the next day’s gyymnartios, A busy creature 
is w# little cnild, 
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AT HOME AND ABKOAD. 





A Michigan exchange gives thin advice 
to ite readers: “‘lfa gray haired woman of 
50 in moderately respectable attire ia put 
off the cara in your own town because she 
oan't pay her fare any further; if she al- 
most immediately receives a telegram urg- 
ing her to come home on the next train be- 
cause her husband js dying, and if she 
tearfully and desperately, in « plenty loud 
voice, announces that she is going to walk 
home 100 miles, you let her waik. She 
und her confederate who sends the tele- 
gram, bave worked the dying husband 
racket in a half dozen Michigan towns ata 
net profit, it is figured, of $15 a day.” 


Even the much despised tramp has often 
more bonor than he is given credit for, as 
witness the following from New Jersey: 
“Fourteen vears avo a tramp knocked at 
the door of Danie) Paimer, in South Orange 
township, Eesex county, and asked for a 
het By mistake one of the dauguters gave 
him her father’s best silk hat, discovering 
tne mistake just as the tramp started away 
with it. An exclamation by her sister ap- 
prised | trawp of the prize he had re 
ceived, Little thought was then given to 
the matier until a few morpings ago, when 
a clean new hat box was found on the front 
porch, Itcontained a new silk hat, snd 
this explanation within on a alip of paper: 
‘To replace your father’s beat silk hat, 
taken by mo fourteen years ago,"’ 


A espeoiai trom Frankfort, Ky., sayn: 
“This afternoon about 4 o'clock # decent 
looking countryman went to the gate of 
the prison and asked permission to go in 
and look through, The privilege was 
granted upon payment of the fee of 2, 
cents, and the man remained within tue 
walia about an hour, when he left and pro- 
ceeded to take in the aights of interest In 
the city. About ¢ o’clock he returned to 
the prison, introduced himrelfty the War- 
den and presented bis cominitwent papers 
asa convict, sent from Bell county tor one 
year for malicious cutting. He care with- 
out guard, because, be said, (he Shertft of 
Bell county was unwilling to put the State 
to the expenser of a guard, This im the 
second Kentucky convict who has come 
voluntarily and unguarded to the prison,’’ 


A correspondent avers that a decent meal 
cannot be obtained in many places in New 
York unles the waiter is ‘tipped’’ in the 
beginning. He adds: “The watter will 
not trust you. You must not only pay 
dearly for what you have to eat, but land- 
lords allow you to be subjected to the in- 
sult of unfeed walters. ‘There are hotels 
and restaurants in New York which are 
shunned by meny people becausy they 
will not voluntari'y subject thomse! vou to 
auch abuses. And this feeling of oppos! 
tion tothe extortion of waiters is rapidly 
growing, and will continue to grow, The 
hotel and restaurant that wii! adopt the 
stand taken by many similar places in ku 
rope, and pt signs reading, ‘It tare juested 
that no fees be given to walters,’ wii) forth- 
with see their daily receipts increase, 
There ia no reason why the public should 
be corn pelled to make up salarion paid by 
stingy proprietors,”’ 


The mention of the naneof Dom Pedro, 
the exiled Emperor of Brazil, in the pres- 
ence of Anthony Trollope the novelist, need 
to nave alinost the same effect On him as 
the sightof a red ragon a burl, It ap- 
pears that, at the time when Trollope heid 
one ofthe principal permanent places in 
the General Post Office, it fell to hia lot to 
show the Emperor over the Departinent as 
St. Martin's le Grand, London, Troilope, 
who was the most vain of mortals, bad just 
bowed nis Imperial Majeaty to is carriage, 
aod was pluiming bimeself on the manners 
in which be had accomplished the task, 
when an aide-de-camp stepped up, and, 
desiring to shake hands with Mr. Trolicpe, 
{ofl nim standing on the pavement with a 
couple of dollars in the palun of tis Land. 
Tro.lope met with many reboffa in lite 
but nothing could ever approac’. the bor 
ror with which he was wont to refer ww 
Dom Pedro's recognition of Lis services, 





It bas been sugyested that one of 


pressing needs of toe tine isan internat) 

posta, 6 slawwp which can be purchi#aod «aid 
used in any oountry ing.udel in the jwstal 
union, Tone suggestion is certainly atios 


é¢xceilent one, and jf acted upon by the 


proper eutnoritios, will prove @ boon ts 
nlay-at- homes as wellastotrave cre, & 

aglanp, a6 (l@ one conléup a ed io fll all 
requirements, enould bo email of aes ad 
neat of design, having no superfiious Orin. 


inentation apd the #impiost of icge nda, 
The price of thé stamp should be tue sau 
ihe world over, The advantages wisi 
“would sccrue frown the currency ©f euch « 
stainp a6 a8 NUIL6TOUS M8 Ley are ObV Gus, 
tue culef of which to persous Uwe.ling o 


(his aide Of tu6@ OceaD, Is Liat they tney be 
us6éd in waking Iignt remittances, and 
whenever the sending of monéy ins 


eurne to foreign lands does nol warran' ' 
expense of @ draft or money corde: 


method in vogue, of Culalning @ fore, 
money draft is troublesoin6e aH we.) ase 
iy, wolle in the amaller towns su rt 
are unobtainabie, An internat ‘ 
wi uid obviete this, Taken aa «! 
proposition of #4 stamp tual s ‘ 
* soo Value ia the o f 
Wiere it ls circulated, is t 7 if 
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Dur Uoung Folks. 


ABOUT DOGS. 





BY SHBILA. 


HAT are you going to lecture on to- 
W Gay, Professor ?'’ asked Alan, who 
lay on the sofa ciose to the open 
window, fanning himself with a large palm- 
leaf tan. 

“Ladies and gentiemen,” said Lilian, 
bowing to an imaginary sudience, ‘tie 
subject for our consideration to-day is that 
nobie, faithful, and intelligent animal, the 
dog. 

“No otber creature is 80 ciosely allied to 
man; consequentiy, history, romance, and 
real life abound with stories about dogs, 
making it bard to know where to begin, 
and barder still to know bow to leave off, 

“Well, ‘every dog base ita day,’ says the 
old saw, so let us turn to some dogs which, 
according to old legends, bad their day a 
remarkably long time ago. 

“fo begin with, there was Katmir, the 
shepherd’s dog, which belonged to the 
Seven Sleepers, and is said by the Turks to 
have been as large a4 a donkey. 

“Perbapsa, however, you do not exactly 
remember who the Seven Sleepers were, 
so I must tell you that they were seven 
Christian youths of Epbesus, who, being 
persecuted on scoount of their religion by 
the K»man Emperor, hid in a cave, which 
was then blocked up by the soldiers in 
pursuit of them. Katmir, who, by the 
way, could talk, followed bis masters into 
the cave, and then they all feli asieep, and 
slept for three bundred and sixty yoars. 

“This ie a wonderful story, ia it not? 

"The memory of Katmir is beld in bigh 
honor by the Mobammedans, who really 
believe that he onoe existed; while the 
Araba, when they speak of a very miserly 
person, say, ‘He would not throw a bone to 
the dog of the Seven Sleepers.’ 

“We all know that a cat may look ata 
king, but there seems sometuing very 
extraordinary in the idea ofa dog being a 
king. 

“Yet an old Norse chronicler speaks 
quite seriously of a dog called Sauer, who 
wes king of Drontheim. ‘He was gifted,’ 
says the writer, ‘with three men’s wisdom, 
and when he barked, he spoke one word 
and barked two. A collar of gold and ail- 
ver was made for bim, and bis courtiers 
carried bim in their bands when the 
weather or the ways wore foul.’ 

‘In spite of their attention, however, !t 
ia related that his doggish majesty was 
killed by wolves: asad end for so gifted an 
animel, 

“The story of the dog of Montargis is 
probably only a jegend, but its main idea 
may be true—the faithfulness of a dog, and 
his revenge on those who had killed his 
master, 

“There are a great many stories similar 
to it ia bistory and romance; this particular 
one runs as follows: — 

‘In the reign of Charles VI, of France, a 
man named Macaire kiiled one Aubri de 
Montidier in the Forest of Bondy; and 
having secretly buried the body, went 
awsy, quite satisfied that his crime would 
never be discovered, 

“But Montidier’s dog watched by the 
grave, only leaving it once a day, when he 
ran into Peris to obtain food from a great 
friend of hie dead master’s, who soon began 
to wonder at this curious behavior, 

“The dog was followed, and in a short 
time the corpse was discovered, 

“Then the faithful animal attached him- 
self to his master’s friend, but whenever 
be saw Maocaire he flew at him with such 
rage, that at last people began to suspect 
the reason of th.s hatred. 

“The end of it was that, according to the 
custom of the time, the man and the dog 
were ordered to settle the matter by single 
combat. 

“Macaire was armed with a club and 
ahield, the dog bad bie claws, histeeth, and 
a tub to rest in when he was tired, , 

“The fight took place in the presence of 
thousands of peopie, and iasted until 
Macaire fainted with fatigue. 

“When he came to himeelf, he confessed 
his crime, and suffered the punishment 
for it. 

“King Arthur of the Round Table had a 
oelebrated bound ‘Oavall.’ A Welsh 
mountain bears bis name, ‘Carn Cavalli,’ 
and a dent in the rock is supposed to be 
the print of the dog’s paw. 

‘‘Anotber noted dog of romance is ‘Bran,’ 
who belonged to a bero named Fingal, and 
wild legends are toid of Bran’s fighting 
achievements in the daye of ‘long ago.’ 

“Hie life is ao fairy tale, 


and so is hie 


death; for gailant Bran chased @ thow- \ 





white bart, with horns and hoofs of gold, 
until they reached a lake, since called 
Tier-mac Bran. 

“The bart sprang over the edge of the 
cliff, and after him leaped the hoand; when, 
wondrous sight! a lovely ledy, clad in 
white, rose up in the water, laid her band 
on Bren’s head, and sank with him into the 
depths beneath. 

“Now let me tell you about some real 
dogs; for after ali they are most interest. 
ing, do you not think so? 

“One hardly expects a pug to be a hero; 
yet bat for one canny little pug the history 
of @ great nation might have been very 
different from what it is. 

“When William the Silent, the founder 
of the Dutch Republic, was asleep in the 
camp near Mons, the Spaniards made an 
attack by night which was very near suc. 
coasfvl. 

“Before the alarm was raised, two of the 
prince’s attendants were killed, and the 
soldiers were onthe point of entering bie 
tent, when sensible Puggy, by dint of 
whining and scratching bia master’s face, 
managed to wake him. 

“William the Silent was also William 
the Prompt; in a second he wasup, end 
fortunately bad just time to mount a horse 
which was kept ready saddled for him, and 
to excape in the darkness, 

“We bi pe that bie faithful little friend 
contrived to get off too; at any rate he lies 
sculptured in marble at the foot of the 
prince's tomb at Delft, and William from 
that memorabie night never slept without 
one of bis race in the room. 

“Pages, l may mention, went to England 
firet with Wiliiain’s great grandson, and 
then it became the fashion to adorn them 
with orange oolored rosetios, 

“Richard IJ.’s dog was called ‘Mathe.’ 
Frederick the (ireat had a ‘Pompadour,’ 
and Jeter the Great a ‘Lisette,’ a small 
Italian greyhound, atill to be seen, stuffed, 
in the Cabinet of Natural History at St. 
Petersburg. ; ° 

“Then that ‘Merry Monarch’ King 
Charles Il, never moved witbout a whole 
tribe of the spaniels which bear his name; 
and indeed some of his attendants thought, 
but they dared not say #0, that to have so 
nrany dogs about the paisce wus a terrible 
nuisance. 

‘*Louls XII, of France went so far an to 
write the Liograpby of hia favorite, ‘Relais’; 
and we know that Charles l, had a dog 
named ‘Gypsy,’ and that he loved a 
greyhound better than a spaniel, for, said 
he, ‘they equally love their masters, yet 
do not flatter (hem #0 much,’ 

‘During the middle ages greyhounds 
were highly prized and honored. 

“They might appear witn their masters 
when they pleased in the presence of 

Joarlemagne; and as a mark of this privi- 
lege doggy’s right paw was closely shaven. 

“In old iliuminations one often comes 
across a greyhound, brilliant in a gold 
oollar and long embroidered scariet cloak, 

‘Only those of noble birth were allowed 
to keep ‘gaze-hounds,’ as they were some- 
times called, from their habit of hunting 
by sight, and not by scent; and there was 
an old Eoglish law which forbade the kill- 
ing of one of these highly-prized creatures 
under penalty of death. 

“An oid writer tells us of an Irish grey- 
bound which belonged to a Welsh chieftain, 
Owen ap Caradoc, and which, in attempt- 
ing to defend his master, received seven 
severe wounds, 

“Tue brave animal recovered, however, 
for we iearn that be afterwards came into 
the possession of Henry II. 

‘Many and many a story might be told 
of the galiant dogs of St. Bernard, which 
are sent outin pairs, with blankets strapped 
upon their backs and flasks slung round 
their necks, to find travellers lost in the 
snow. 

“Who has not beard of the famous 
‘Barry,’ one of the best and noblest of bis 
race, whose body, looking almoat life-like, 
is to be seen in the museum at Berne? 

“Many anotber ‘St. Bernard’ is wortby 
to be placed on the houor list with noble 
Barry. 

‘One, whose name I do not know, was 
presented with a medal for having saved 
no fewer than twenty-two lives, 

“Poor fellow! he was lost at last in an 
avalanche; but we can bardly be sorry 
that such a hero should die a bhero’s death— 
laying down bis iife for others, 

. “And now let me tell you, in conclusion, 
of a certain dog of our own time, who, 
too, deserved a medal if ever aniwal did. 

**] mean ‘Bob, the fireman’s dog,’ who 
was altached tothe Fire Brigade, and per- 
formed most gallant feate—running up 
ladders, forcing his way into burning 
houses, and dragging the half-suflocated 
people ont f danger 


“Me eaved severe 





ves, and once he | 


dashed into the flames and brought outs 
cat in bis mouth. 
“On his collar was tnscribed— 
‘Stop me not, bat let me jog, 
For I am Bob, the Fireman's [)og.’”’ 


ee eee 


THE KING Of THE WALL. 
BY K. KINGSLEY, 


8 seen from an upper window of a cot 
tage farther on, this was the hiswory 
of the battle between the gir! and the 

boys. 

The cottages had pretty windows, with 
flowers and white curtains, They had nice 
little bits of garden too, and the yarden 
walls were low. 

In cottage Namber Two lived a little 
girl about six years old. The peuple calied 
ber ‘‘Gypsy’’ fora pet name, S.6 was 4 
wild little tomboy, who could climb the 
treés In summer and slide on the roads in 
winter. 

In cottage Number One two boys and 
their father had come to lodge, Tueir 
fa ber was once seen—and admired by ai! 
the village—going totown wearing a vol- 
unteer’s uniform, and carrying @ brass in- 
atrument under hisarm., No doubt he be- 
longed to the band of his regiment, 

Gypsy often looked wistfully at these 
boys from town, but they did nut seem iu- 
ciined to play with ber, One day Ler 
grandmamma came, and when the grand- 
mamma was gone, Gyspy bad a new bok 
in her garden. 

It was the first picture-book Gypsy had 
ever possessed. She took a stool to a wright 
bushy corner of the garden, and sat down 
to enjoy it. 

Just then a boy’s face, as round as a 
dumpling, Jooked over the wall. The wail 
was very low, for the small boy rested bis 
chin on it,and he was only about four years 
old, 

Gypsy looked up from a wonderful pic- 
ture of a white fairy, and ared prince, anu 
a yellow horse, and a green dragon, 

‘“W bat’s your nawe?”’ ale asked. 

**Wobbull”’ 

‘“Whataiunny name!’’ 

*No—it’s not a funny 
Wobbut, with the 
bull. 

His mouth was wide open and his eyes 
brimmed over with angry tears, 

“Ou, Wobbat, you are cross!” sald Gypsy. 
“Look with me at this pretty vook,’ 

‘No, I’m not cross!’ veilo seu the fat Lit- 
tle boy; “1 want that pitty book for my- 
seif,’’ 

Gypsy stood up in a hurry and drew 
back, ‘‘pretty book” and all. 

‘11’'m the king of the wail, and I want 
that pitty book,’’ cried the fat iliitie ovy, 
and broke out into such violent crying and 
slaumping, that the small girl sald: 

“Here, then!’’ and holding the book very 
tightly, put it standing up On the wail for 
them bovb to look at the pictures, 

Master Wobbut, with one clutch and 
twist, tore it out of her grasp, aud ran 
round with it to the side of his own garden 
towards the road, singing, ‘1’m tho king 
ofthe wall!” in triumph, 

Ot course poor Gipsy dashed out of her 
gate and along outside the garden to rescue 
ber precious book. 

At the same moment Jack came by—the 
elder of the two boys. 

‘Robert! Kobert!’’ he called, ‘What 
have you gol? Give the girl her book.” 

Toe small boy puckered up his chubpy 
face with a look of contempt—on|y the sort 
of contempt that the fox bad for tue grapes 
in the fanie. ‘Silly picters!’’ he said, and 
sent it fying wilb one shot over the wali 
he was king of, and back into poor Little 
Gy psy’s garden. 

W hen sbe ran in for it—poor child !~her 
wonderful picture-book was lying about in 
several places at Once! Lt was in ;ieces, 

She was a brave little girl not to give 
way Ww tears, She only cried out one loud 
‘On!’ in the moment of shock, and tuen 
gathered ail the leaves, and tenderly jaid 
the:a together and carried them to he) 
stool in the corner again. 

Wobbut seemed to be a spoiled boy, 
His vrother Jaok bad to console him by 
putting bim up to stand on the wali, and 
strut and cali himseif king, And the 
moment he was King he © anged bis mind, 
and wanted to be what be called ‘a bwass 
band,”’ 


The big boy argued sbout it. He said 
their fatuer would be angry if they took 
outthe French horn. Sut Wobbut was in- 
tent upon having his father’s instrament 
of the house; and after some 
stamping be got his way. 
tered into the fun. 

He stood 
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wall, and blew into the brass instrument 
till it brayed, and yelled, and squeaked, 
and sbrieked. 

Little Gypsy could not have any comfort 
out of ber poor torn picture-book. Master 
Wobbot’s born pat her teetn on edge, and 
bewildered the curly head, and made ber 
blood creep as if a pencil was screeching 
down a slate, 

‘Ob! do get off the wall, and stop that 
noine,”’ she called out. 

*‘ Never you mind,”’ said the big boy. 

“j’m the king of the wail,’’ said the 
sipall boy. ‘This is the bwass band.’’ 

“Bat 1 can’t read my book,”’ 

“Then don’t read it,” said the big boy. 
“Tne brass band ie first-rate, and this is 
our wali,’’ 

He was very rude indeed, for he went 
into the cottage for an old tea-tray; and 
then the metal drumming and tke born 
howling and squeaking made togetber the 
most frightful noise ever heard in that vil- 
lage. 

it was the fair day ata place in the 
country near, and most of the cottagers 
were away: so the brass band had it all tw 
themselves, 

‘*‘Wait a while,” sald Gypsy, with a de- 
termined toss of her curly little bead. ‘‘it 
you say you're king of the wall, I say I’ve 
vot soidiers, and 1’ll get them out too.’ 
Aud tucking the book under her arm, she 
ran from the cottage garden and down the 
lane, 

It was a terrible moment for the town 
boys when the country girl came back, 
Tbe brass band was atill noisy and doing 
ils woret, whea all at once the boys heard 
a sound of hoarse gobbling and rustling 
and sweeping; and here was Gypsy shoaut- 
ing “Whish! Kwish! get along!” and 
driving before ber three enormous turkey 
cocks, They gobbled angrily, and shook 
tueir ragged red beads, and trailed their 
sweeping wings on the ground. To the 
frightened eyes of big Jack and Master 
Wobbut thoes huge black birds seemed to 
fill up the narrow tane, And, be it remem- 
vered, Jack, with the tea-tray, was stand- 
ing iu their way, and Master Wobbuat’s fat 
logs were hanging down in the very path 
of the turkey cocks, The boys disappeared 
over the wall amid the ciatter of brass and 
tin. Gypsy, with a bound and a laugh, 
danced into her cottage, and opened ber 
book in peace, 

When the turkeys were gone the boys 
came cautiously fromthe back cf the cot- 
tage. Jack was puzzied and in trouple, 
Wobbut watched with wonder and awe, 
The tea-tray was left, but the turkeys 
seemed to Lave taken the French horn 
away with them to help them in other bat- 
tles farther down the lane, 

Anybow, the birds and the brass instru- 
ment were all gone together. And in one 
ininute after, home came the father of the 
boys, found out what Jack was looking for, 
and was very angry indeed, 

“If you please,” said Gypsy, calling from 
the window when their fatber was gone in, 
‘if you please, big boy, I1’ll get tue horn 
back if you won’t blow iton tne wail any 
iuore, and if we can all be friends,”’ 

“Allright Bequick! Where did you 
hide it?” 

Gypsy bad not hidden it. The farmer 
whose turkeys she had let out had foliowed 
them down the road,and driven them back, 
taking the brass instrument with bim, She 
had peeped trom benind the window-cur- 
tain and saw him pick it up, 

“You little miscuiel!’’ pe said, when she 
went to him, “if you iet out my turkeys 
again 1’il chop your curls off.’”’ 

But he only pulled the curls in play, tor 
no one could be angry with Gy psy, and 
she was DO more afraid of him than of bis 
turkeys, 

So Gypsy gave back the brass horn, and 
the boys promised fot to take it again, and 
to be friguds in peace alter the battle, 

And the two boys and the girl were last 
seen sitting on the wall ina row, with the 
leaves of the broken book among them, 
arguing whether dragons were quite so 
green in reality as im the picture, and 
whotber there were any in the Zo, 

Jack was positive there were no such 
things. Gypsy hoped there were, Wovbbut 
had # cioudy idea that they might come 
down the lane apy minute trom the far- 
iner’s, and eat him; whatever they were, 
they could not be much worse than 
tur keys, 





_ 
“HERE, Jamés, take these two cakes,and 
give (he Siualler Oné to your littie brother,” 
Jamos 6€xamines the cakes carefully, ap- 
pears Unuécided, and finally takes a heroic 
bite out of one of them, which 
ver t 8 brother, with the 
made yi 
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WHAT THE NEW YEAR SAYS. 





BY A. L. 


1 bring a volume white, 
With mystic uncut leaves, 
W hereon each one must write 
The creed which he believes. 


Kech triumph of the right— 
Each action grand and pure, 
Written in lines of light, 
For ever shall endure! 


While deeds of guilt and shame, 
With blackest letters traced 
Against the doer's name, 
Can never be effaced! 


And when my book Is done, 
And by the Past is bound, 

The works of everyone 
Within it will be found, 


And by the Maker's hand 
The volume will be sealed, 
Until, at His command, 
All things shall be revealed! 
Se ee 


QUEER COUATSHIPS, 

‘*Mary!’’ 

**What?”’ 

‘Will you take me?”’ 

‘‘Naw.”’ 

Such wae the sum and substance of a 
courtship described by a wiiter whose 
sketches are generally accepted as photo 
graphic in their fidelity to navwre. 

A time honored anecdote exists in parts 
of England, illustrative of the silent style of 
courtship, which may be worth repeating. 

A young couple walked out together tor 
the first time as lovers, by some myeterious 
understanding, felt but wunexpressea 
Oaly once during the walk was the silence 
between them broken, when the youth 
touchingly observed— 

‘*Treacle’s risen, Sirah.’’ 

‘Has ii?’’ said Sarah, affectionately 

Ou they waiked, through many ficlds 
and country lanes, and nothing more wus 
said until the time came for parting. Then 
the ardent lover mustered up courage to 
ask— 

‘‘When mun I come agean?”’ 

‘*‘When treacle se tles,’’ was the calm re 
sponse; and they went their several ways. 

Turning to particular instances of queer 
courtehips, we find no lack of illustration. 

History tells ot poor Jerry White throw. 
ing himself at the feet of the Protector’s 
daughter, and, being caught in the act by 
Noll himself, pretending he was suing for 
the hand of the lady’s maid. 

This unfortunate subterfuge lost him bis 
chance, for he was taken at his word and 
compelled to marry the maid instead of the 
mistress. 

Danie] Webster's kneeling was attended 
with happier results. He was holding a 
skein of silk which Miss F.etcher was 
winding, when he suddenly went on his 
knees and dropped the silk, exclaiming, 
“Grace, we have been untying knots; let 
us see if we can tie one which will not un 
tie in a lifetime ”’ 

Then, with a piece of tape he fashioned 
halt a true-lovers’ knot; Miss Fletcher 
completed it, and a kiss sealed the bargain 

The Rev. Josiah Gilbert proposed to a 
young lady whom he had never seen— Miss 
Ann Taylor, whose writings had charmed 
him, and whose personal merits had been 
highly spoken of to him. 

He wrotg to the young lady, asking 
whether any peremptory reasons existing 
might lead him to conclude that a journey 
undertaken with the purpose of soliciting 
her heart and hand could not possibly be 
successful. 

The journey was duly sanctioned, an in- 
terview was obtained, which resulted in 4 
happy wedded life. 

In the century the gallants of the south 
of Ireland had a very rough-and ready 
mode of wooing, consisting of nothing less 
than abduction and forced marriages. No 
girl with a good portion was safe. 

Indeed, it was no uncommon thing for 
young men to gamble for the girls they 
considered desirable, and the winner was 
assisted by those who had vet in carryiny 
oft the prize. 

Dean Rameay tells of a Scottish bead: 
who could hit upon no better way of pop 
ping the question than by teking the ob 





thee, Jean;”” the response being, ‘‘Mon, 
Jock, I would be muckle obliged to ye if 
ye would.” 

Sir Alexander Duft Gordon’s courtship 
of Lucie Austin was a rather curious aftair. 

He met her one evening at Lansdowne 
House, and going up to her said, ‘Miss 
Austin, do you know people say we are 
going to be married? Shall we make ii 
truct”’ 

Her reply was in the affirmative, and 
not loug atierwards the nuptial krot was 
ued in Kensington Church. 

A notable instance of a ‘long coortin’”’ 
was afforded in the case of Robert Patilips, 
brother of the poet, who, being io love 
with Miss Ann Bowdier, proposed to and 
was accepted by her, 

But, as usual, the ‘course of true love 
did not run smooth,”’ for though the at 
tachment between the young couple was 
quile Warm enough for them to have mar 
ried upon, there were relatives who 
stropgiy objected to the match, and in de 
ference to their wishes the marriage was 
temporarily abandoned. 

The couple did not discontinue their 
Courtship, however, but kept it up tor sixty 
years, only bringing it to ite preper end 
when death removed the obstacles from 
‘her path. Then, at eighty years of age, 
they plucked up courage and went w 
church and were married. 

The other day we read of a rather queer 
courtship A young lady named Mins 
ain, governess in the family of a Warden 
in the Slate prison, Jeftersonville, fell in 
juve With & Convict named George Lowry, 
who had served eighteen years within the 
cells for murder in the firet degree: 

Va account of his good conduct, be was 
allowed @ fair amount of licence, and « cca 
sionally Weut with messages to the war- 
den’s house. 

Tuere he saw the governess, and astrong 
atiachment sprang up between them. 
Une day it was discovered that Lowry was 
misting, and heavily armed guards were at 
Once dispatched in search of him. It 
turned out that Miss Bain had assisted him 
to escape, and the two intended w get mar- 
ried and then come back to the prison, 

They were compelled to return, however, 
witbout being able to carry out their de- 
sign, the convict being in bis prison 
clothes. Lowry’s time will expire in tive 
years, itis said, and the coupie have re- 
solved to wait patiently until he gete his 
freedom. 


——_ oS 

Tne beat rule is w be polite to everyone, 
and, unless rudeness amounts to puaitive 
and intentional Insult, to take no heed ot 
it. Itis the only way to be happy, io a 
world where every second man is too ob 
tuse, and every third one too ill tempered, 
w be pleasantly and frankly courteous. 





brains of bold, 


Withdraw trom slauderers, @ 

Weak people sre apt to be positive. 

Happiness is increased by diffusion. 

He who desires to be grateful, is so. 

Wisdom, though serious, is never sullen. 

Better lose an anchor than a whole snip, 

Nature requires but little, custom much, 

He that presumes much, has much to 
fear. 

Pertection 
should alm, 

When a resolution is once formed 
the difficulty is over. 

Falseboods which we spurn to-dav were 
the truths of long ago. 

D > good and cast it into the sea; if the 
fsh ignore it, God will know it, 

We would rather speak ill of ourselves 
than not talk of ourselves at all, 

In diving to the bottom of pleasure we 
bring up more gravel than pearls, 

The ecandal of the world is what makes 
the offense; it is not sin to sin in silence. 

Ceremonies sre different ia every coun- 
try, but true politeness ls everywhere the same. 

Most of the miseries of lite result trom 
our straying from the path which leads to content. 


Few are #0 sincere, a8 to bpazard the 
frieadetiip they value by giving disagreeable coun- 


is the point at which all 


half 


«i, 
Ove man lies in his words and gets a 
bad reputation; auother in his manners and enjoysa 








Femininities. 
: Girdles of metallic braid are not being 


Charming purses are made of woven 
gold, silk or silver thread, 


It requires something more than natural 
courage to renounce false pleasures, 


Medici collars are losing caste from the 
fact that they savor too much of the stage. 


Some women look at a secret much asa 
man looks at whisky—as too good to heep. 


The highest degree to which woman is 
eligible, M. A,, ls conferred by the school of life, 


Dollie Johnson, colored, ot Lr xineton, 
Ky., has been engaged as cook atthe White House, 


A girl out in Smith county, Kaneas, 
won $50 by husking and cribbing 0 bushels of corn 
in Ove bours. 


When anyone comp ses speeches with a 
view to shame her neighbors, she should speak them 
to a looking-giass, 


A Michigan man has distributed 100 
tickets to as many women, and now will draw a 
bumber and marry the woman holding it. 


In an intelligence «flice. Agent to fe- 
male applicant: ‘‘Are you married or slagie?'' Ap- 
plicant, blushing: ‘‘Nayther, mum. Ol'im en- 
gaged,’’ 


Jennie Merri]! ran away from a fashion 
able seminary for young ladies at Galesburg, Ill., 
recently, disguising herself ig boy's clothes, Mhe 
was caught, 


The way to keep a husband home even- 
ings is to give him the baby to hold just for a 
minute, then skip outand go over to wother's and 
spend the evening, 


Neither Queen Victoria nor the Pciucess 
of Wales ever carries money about, and they are fre- 
quently subjected to awkward, and sometimes amuc- 
ing, contretempsin consequence, 


It is singular that none of the proininent 
ladies who were asked to name their preference for 
a national flower selected the marigold. Our giris 
who have the gold prefer to marry titles, 


Little Brother: ‘‘Mr. Poseyboy, won't 
you goand stand before the window?’’ Poseyboy: 
‘Certainly, my little man; but why?’’ **Oos vy, 
ma says she can see through you. I want toseelf I 
can,’* 

Mr. Bloodgood, to Miss Eames, from the 
country: ‘‘May I have the pleasure of escorting you 
into the conservatory?’ Miss Kames, eagerly. **Oer- 
tainly, Mr. Bloodgood, To tell the truth, lam half 
starved,.’’ 


A mother’s first ministration for her in- 
fant is to enter, as it were, the valley of the shadow 
of deatb, and win its life at the peril of her owny 
How different must an affection thus founded be 
from ali others, 


“Can you forgive "me and love me 
still,’* said the new-made bride, ‘‘when I confess 
that my teeth are artificialy’’ ‘Thank God!" cried 
the groom, as he snatched off his wig, ‘‘now | can 
cool my bead!"’ 


It is one of the strangest things in life 
that not one of these sweet-tempered, soft-voiced, 
wentie-hearted and velvet-handed women we see 
about us dally ever reaches the distinetion of being 
a mother-in-law, 


It is not at all necessary for a widow to 
wear aheavy crape veil over her face, Vhysiclans 
have declared against the custom, and sensible peo 
ple know that a woman's grief is not to be measured 
by the amount of crape that she wears, 


Mr. Wickman: ‘‘Well my dear, how is 
the new girl getting along? oes she seem to be any 
more economical than the other one?'' Mra. Wick- 
man: ‘Justeboutthe same, She doesn't seem to 
economize on anything except the broom,’* 


lv is tunny to hear two women talking to 
each other across = fence as they are hanging out 
clothes, each with half a dozen ciothes-pine in her 
mouth. It is aciose spin between them as to which 
shall talk with the plainest articulation, 

Princess Christian, the second and moat 
popular daughter of Queen Victoria, ls on the eve of 


entirely losing herestyot She has been suffering for 
some time past with an affection of the eyes similar 


to that which afflicted ber gwreat-grandfather, King 
ceorge ILL, 
Fair-haired wom nare at a sizht dis- 


eouptin the matrimonial market, Statistica would 
seem toshow that brunetlea are more successful in 
obtaining busbeandsin the proportion of avout three 
totwo. Does this explain why fair hair is slowly 
disappearing’ 

The bat of white cloth with its Indian 
bandeau of raven-hued wings edging the narrow 
vrim that encircles the low crown Is a feature in 
millinery, and a very pretty one, that only requires 
the addition of a dusky bird placed Just to the rear 
of the bristiing polots Wo give It a most distingue 
alr. , 

A new practice at the dinner table which 
is Intended to conduce lo soclanility le for the hos- 
tess to ring a bell at theend of each course, and for 
all the meo thereupon to leave their erate and move 
to the seat beelde the next lady. By regulating the 
number of courses to the number of guests, every 
lady wets a few minutes’ talk with every mao atthe 
table. 

In ancient Greece the lover was seldom 
favored with an opportunity of declaring his passion 
to his adured one, and he used ty publish It by tn 
scribing ber name on the walis, on the bark of the 
trees in the public waiks, and upon the leaves of 


books, He would decorate the door of her house 
with gariands, and make libations of wine before tt 
in the manner thal was practiced in the temple of 


Capid. 


The Prince of Wales does not go shop- 





FRasculinities. 


——— - —) 


© ongreasman Bullock, of Fiorida, is the 
tather of 13 children. 


Counting the clergymen in, it takes 
three to make a pair. 


Men refine |)quor, but liquor never re. 
tarne the compliment, 


A biack pearl in a cup of diamonds com- 
priees a scarf-pin much affected, 


Tenement that is not occupied half the 
time—The room for improvement. 


Studs are worn with full dress 
three small studs represent the correct style. 


It is curious that when a man drops bis 
voice it makes lees noise than when he raises it, 

A man’s virtues should be measured, not 
by his cecasional exertions, but by the doings of his 
ordinary lle, 


Color is a good thing, but when it is coa- 
fined exclusively to the nose it is nelther compli- 
mentary nor ornamental, 


‘TT understand that Gibbs lets his wile 
buy everything for him?"’ ‘‘Not everything; he 
e.lll buys his own cigars,'’ 


Sophia Bennington, of Xenia, Ohio, has 
given birth tohertwenty-@fth child. Her husband 
claims this beats all Known records, 


This is the proper time of year to for. 
give vour enemies; and if you have none, to rese!ve 
Ww show more character henceforth. 


Atter a heated discussion the barbers, in 
convention in Detroit, decided that short hair 
should comUnue ihe fashion for men, 


A contemporary speaks of a man who is 
so green that bis brother is obliged to walk with 
him lo prevent the cattie from eating him, 


In some respects a man is not different 
from a cow. When you want to cet anything out of 
aman you have to get on the right side of him, 


Tue repeated application of oi) of cin- 
uamon will cause those ugly excrescences—warte—to 
lisappear, Kubbving them with salt ls also recom- 
mended, 


A critic, in noticing a discourse on ‘‘The 
Sayings and Doings of Great Men,’ remarks: ‘'it is 
sad to observe how much they sald and how littic 
they did.** 


A certain rich man says of his wealth: 
‘*Phie le what | bave often sighed for, even cried for, 
sometimes lied for, and nearly died for; what should 
I let it slide forr’’ 


A Swise watch manufacturer bas just in- 
vented a watch for the blind, on the dial of which 
the hours are indicated by twelve projecting pegs, 
oae of which sinks every hour, 


Ooe of our contemporaries, in noting the 
succeseful career of a venerable man who hase just 
diedin Maine, makes the startilng statement that 
**he was born without a dollar in his pocket.'' 





sui; 


The belle at a recent dog teast on an In- 
dian reservation in Dakota wore a jacket triumed 
with teeth from 180 elke, which she berseif had slata, 
Mhe is the wranddaughter of thechief of the tribe 


Tne tollowing novel advertisement ap- 
peared in aSalem, Iowa, paper: ‘If John Jones, 
who, 2 years ago, deserted his wife and babe, will 
return, said babe will lick the stufMin’ out of him,'* 


Francais Bonneau, a Frenchman, died 
in New Hedford, Mase,, recentiy, at the reputed age 
of 10% years9 months. He wae twice married, and 
was the father of 14 children, He survived both of 
hie wives. 


A medical journal says a healthy man 
changes his brain every two months, We don't be- 
lieve it. We have known some remartably healthy 
men who never changed—never had any brains to 
change, in fact. 


Ot all royal personages the Prince of 
Wales is the most noted for the enormous quanity of 
luggage which he causes to be sent with bim on his 
journeys. He takes whole boxes of hats, and huge 
trunks of dress sults, morning coets and other 
changes. 


Mrs Bandbox: ‘‘ You said the train I 
should take leaves at 10 8%, didn't your’’ Ticket 
Agent: ‘‘Yes, madam; and I think I've told you 
that about ten timesalready.’’ Mrs. ;‘Bandbox *'I 
know you have, but my littie boy says he likes to 
hear you talk,’’ 


The cuckoo was extremely popular at 
one time in some parteof England, but more «eo ap- 
parently among laborers than among their employ 
ers. The usage was that, when the fret cuckoo was 
heard, the laborers all left thelr work and made hi! \- 
day for the rest of the day. 


The feat of playing 20 gamen of chick 
ere simultaneously and winning ail bul one, which 
waea draw, was accomplished by Clarence A. Free- 
man, tn Providence, K. I., a few days avo. Hin 
contestants were experts from all over Kiode Ia- 
land, The play lasted Just one hour and forty mi- 
nutes, 


The Right Kev. Dr Jayne, Lord Biah« p 
of Chester, hae created @ sensation throughout Fn- 
giand by bis remarkable confession In the course of 
public address at Stockport @ fortnight ago, tha’ his 
two principal ambitions in life have been to write a 
g004 novel and w *:0n a public house or liquor ea- 
loon, on the best principies,’’ 


A Leeds correspondent of one or the 
London papers states that George Chapman, a Ler ta 


‘bus driver, had been bequeathed $600 by an «\1 
gentieman whom he ha4 not seen for years They 
were once in the habit of meeting at a public bh 

together, and the driver always undertook, wien 


the gentieman wae ‘‘on the epree,'’ to see him safely 


home 

















ject of his affections to the churchyard gate | gout oue. ping now. Unce be and the I’rincess used to doe Mre. Youngbrdge: How does your 
} ; 904 deal of it, bu hey have entirely giver t uo bresafaet suit you thie morning, lariing’?’’ Wr 
s¢ 4 ) 4 ‘e is like ow--the softer it falla | cod deal of put t . 
and saying, Mary, my folk lie there; Advice like en aap Ha and now etl the erticies have to be sent to Merle | Yosagbride: ‘duct right! { tell you Asale, it map 
would you like to lie there, Mary?’ the longer dwelis upon and the deeper it sinks Into borough House or Sandringham for thelr approval, be plebelan, but lam awful fond of aif's 
This was not quite so direct as the pr ime : P 931 A London shopkeeper telis a reporter tnatthe Vrince | Mra. Youngbride: ‘So am I. Don't y think 
, 1 A helning word is often like a switch On | was among the tee as As George, It Would be real nice and oten ; 

posal made by 8 Galloway swaii wh on ; ~ amen aniienih Gaui tai nine = hak = colt =* age _ i sabes 
carelessly remarked, ‘I think I'l) marry ! pros; hanked them very ery m « q 
a sh 
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Recent Book Issues. 





“The Mokeville Ohildren” ia a very ar- 
tistic and entertaining imitation water-color 
representing a number of colored children, 
having @ littie plenia. The ides is treated 
mirtbfully and at the same time natura! ly. 
Published by F. A. Stokes & Bro., New 
York, For sale by Wanamaker. 


“What Might Have Been Expected,” is 
a juvenile story by Frank K. Stockton. It 
is the story of two excellent young ple, 
brother and sister living on a Virginia 
plantation who are greatly grieved that old 
biack Aunt Mathilda has got to be sent to 
the poor-house, To avoid this distressing 
necessity they devise ways and means of 
supporting her with very nice mathemati- 
cai calculation, Though in no way ob- 
trusively fanny it is full of quaint dry 
humor. Dodd, Mead & Uo., New York, 
Publishers, For sale vy Porter & Coates, 
Pol\tadeiphia. 


FRESH PERIODICALS, 

The Quwer tor January is fall of every- 
thing tv i°ke a Sunday afternoon or even 
ing that is spent in reading it one of rare 
enjoyment. It opens with a short story 
called ‘My Jealousy,’’ which is tollowed 
by an account of child life in an English 
orphan asylum, Then comes an interesting 
essay on ' Pilate’s Wife,’ by the Kev, Hugh 
Macmillan, The seventh obapter of the 
serial, ‘*‘Wings of the Morning,” is reached 
and (here isan account of “Ancient Churob 
Ironwork.’’ From this naturally “‘heavy’’ 
subject one turns to the next, which ia a 
mage of music, and from thatto “A Loyal 

sittio Maid,” The poem, “A Quiet Pool,” 

is lilustrated by a charming picture, and 
the story, The Cbhrysanthemuin; or Gloria 
Mundi,”’ bas the honor of a frontispiece 
‘ilustration, The serial, ‘‘Worthy to be 
lL,>ved,”’ runs on and justifies its title. 
‘Lue logical essays, a story or two, a big 
bundle of “Short Arrows,"”’ and the num- 
ber comes to anend, Oassel « Compsny, 
publishers, New York, 


The trontispieoe of the Magazine of Art 
for January i an etching by Leopuia 
Fiameng of Meissonier’s famous painting, 
“Tne Hat” Tone opening paper ia on 
“The Nativity of our Lord,” as depicted in 
the Nadjonal Gallery. Excellent repro 
duction are given from the paintings by 
Fra Angelico, Botticelli, Rewbrandt and 
the early Flemish School Following this 
comes «an “in Memoriam” of Jules Dupre, 
by Ernest Ohesueau. The conciuding 
“Stroi: through the Peabody Museum «a 
Cawbritge, Massachusetts,”’ by 8S. KR. Koeh- 
ler, ia given, accompanying which is a por 
tral of George Peavody after the original of 
G. F. Watts, “Hope Nursing Love’’ te a 
page picture after Sir Joshua, A biographi 
cal aud critical sketch of Oarl Haag, by 
Frederick Wedinore, is accompanied oy 
re roductions of the most characteristic of 
the artist's paintings, ‘Wild Wales’’ is 
the eul ject of a well-illustrated paper, and, 
“What a Memorial Window Suould Be,"’ 
is oxplained, The notes are full and com 
prehensive and keep the reader well posted 
in the art news of the world, Casseil & Co, 
publishers, New York, 

_—=P °° —_>—_—_—_— 

New YRAR's Day. -Tiil 1741 the lega 
Now Year's Day was on Marob 25th. With 
the exception of Sweden, Russla, anc 
Greeco—thne two latter still ciing to the 
‘oid’ style—Kngland was the last Eu 
ropean pation to adopt the ‘new’ or 
“Gregorian’’ style of commencing the year 
on January lat, 

From the seventh to the thirteenth cen 
tury the yeer in England was reckoned 
from Christmas, in the twelfth century 
the ecclesiast.cal year was inade to com 
inence on March 25th; and by degrees 
civilians adopted the same practice, But 
the “nistorical’’ year bas for a long period 
begun on January Ist, 

Hence the confusion in the dates assigned 
by historians to particular events, Tous 
the execution of Charles {, is given by 
some authorities as January 30 bh, 1645 
and by others, “ho are equally ourrect, a» 
January 30 hb, 1649. Henoe too the puzz 
ling style of dating letters in this way— 
*Febraary 20th, 1615-14 

- ll Ol —_—— 

HUSBAND AND WyrFxe.—Let a husband 
be Lhe true and pure guardian of bis fami 
ly, laboring always to adorn bimaelf with 
the godlike geme of wisdom, virtue, anu 
honor; let him bear himself in relation to 
his wife with gracious kindness towards 
her faults, with grateful recognition of ber 
merits, with steady sympathy tor her 
trials, with a hearty aid for her better 
aspirations, and she wust be of a vile stock 
if sie does not revere him, and minister 
unto bim with all the graces and sweetness 
of her nature, 

Let a wife, in her whole intercourse with 
ber husband, try the efficacy of gentleness, 
purity, sincerity, scrupulous truth, meek 
and patient forbearance, an invariable tone 
aud manner of deferenes, and, if he be not 
a brute, be cannot help reepecting ber and 
treating her kindly; aod in nearly all in- 
stances be will end by loving her and liv- 
ing bappily with her 

$$$ 
A MAN trained a tiny stream of water to 


fall arop by drop on a rock, and in five 
years it bas worn a bole seven inches deep 
in solid stone. He could bave made the 
same hole in fifteen minutes with a chisel 
and Laiuimer, 

—— @€¢ ———-——————— 

WHEN THE Mvoous SurRraces of the 
Bronchia are sore and infiamed, Dr. 
Jayne's Expectorant will afford prompt 
reiiel For breaking up a cold, or sub 


duing a cough, you will find in it a certain 


iL remed y 
; a 











ually, to all outward sppearances, a 

more Or less reepectable lodging house, 
it is frequented by old bands, who have, 
for some reason or anotber—genverally loss 
of nerve—rejinquisbed the active pursuit 
of their calling, and who therefore ewpioy 
themeelves in cultivating in others the 
dangerous knowledge which years of crime 
has given them, Their pupils are very o!- 
ten the real or supposed children of wen 
whose lives are spent in criminal pursuits, 
and who wish that their sons, or tbe child- 
ren whom they uave come \ look upon as 
bearing this relationship to them, should 
follow ip their footsteps. 

The earliest lesson which is taught the 
tyro whe aspires to become a pickpocket is 
w ‘‘step’’—that is to say, © move DOiseless. 
ly under the most favorable circumstances, 
At first he is inade to creep about the floor 
with bare feet until be can succeed in ap 
proaching bis tutor so silently that the lat- 
ier Is unaware Of bis coming. 

Then the same degree of proficiency 
innet be attainéd in slippers, then in light 
boots, and finally in heavy brogues, 

The peculiar manner in which th® boys 
who are ivarving this lesson Iift tuelr feet 
xives an eagy explanation of the term 
‘‘slepping.”” 

When the pupil oan ‘‘step’’ satisfactorily 
over an ordinary board fivor, he ia put 
through his paces on a surface scattered 
with articles that bave a tendency to dis 
concert him, as pebbies or bricks, the ob- 
ject being to teach bim to Bteai along with- 
out a warning sound, even in the woest uL- 
tavorabie clroums(ances, 

As is only natural, Giferent boys pro- 
grees with their training at varying speece 
One way give bie instructor reasou Ww be. 
leve that be is master of the art of “etep- 
ping” after the lapse of w couple days, 
while another may take @ week or wore in 
attaining the same degree of skill. 

Tne next process is to initiate the pupils 
into the actual picking of pockets, They 
practise upon tueir teacher, who appears io 
various characters, pOW as a man and now 
asa Woman, aud throws all the obstacles 
in the way of tholr success tuat exportence 
hes taugut bim they are likely to enooa: - 
ter. 

The boys are left to theirown devices to 
” great extent so Tar as the overcoming of 
tnese obstacies is concerned. A smart lad 
will intuitively grasp the situation, and de- 
vise some ineans Of Overcoming the d fi. 
oulty, while a dullard is completely non- 
piuassed. 

itis now customary to make boys prac 
tise upon figures suspended from the cei - 
ing by cords, and adorned by velis hung 
ia such a manner that any clumsy banc - 
jing will cause them to sound. Though a 
veriain delicacy of touch may be incuicated 
in this way, itis hardly of the right sort, 
asa living person would easily feel man!pu- 
ations that the belled figure allows to pass 
without any warning, and vice versa, 

In tuese preliminary courses of inatruc- 
jon a handkercbiel is always the object to 
which the atteotions of the learners are d!- 
rected, and when first they are aliowed to 
jo @ little pocket picking in earnest for 
ihemee!ves they are obliged to confine 
chemeelves to handkerchiefs, 

lt is rather bard tosay why this should 
ve 80, as lt is @ COMmperalively Casy matter 
Lo abstract a handkerchief from a pocket, 
Che feat is simply iosigoificant com parec 
aith 
which rests at the bottom of a pocket, 

Presumably it ie thought well to thor- 
oughty acoustom the lade to the A B O of 
tusir business before attenpting to Initiate 
thei into ite higber brancbea, 

The “snapping’’ of a waton is one of the 
wore elaborate processes which, as the 
lesrper advances in skill, is brought be- 
tore him. Pocket picking {# mostly ac- 
complished from behind the victim, witb 
toe result that while engaged at it there is 
no great difficulty in avoidipg being seen 
But the theft of a watch must necessarily 
be generally acco. nplished from the front 
or s'de, and this introduces the pupil into 
quite another branch of bis art—working 
with otbers 

As sowe tennis players who are very 
strong in # slugle game snow most inferior 
style when playing in a ‘four,’’ #o it is 
often found that # young pickpocket, who 
is to all appearances likely to become a 
credit to his teacher, fails when called upon 
to operate in concert with others, 

Instruction in ‘“outting pockets’ is the 
crowning pointin a pick pocket’s course o! 


u itil ho bas reached man’s estate, and per 
tuition. Asa rule, be is not tsught this 


baps he may have been practising o ber 
branches of the Duziness for years before 
he re.urnos to the tutor in order to have the 


|": E pick pocket’s training school is us- 


that of getting at a puree or coin, 





fin‘ebing touch pat upon bis education. 


eration, andone which demands absolute | 
quiet and stillness on the part o the per- | 


son Operated upon. For this reason it is 
con fined to trawcoars, omnibuses, and rail. 
way trains, preferabiy the last named, as 
there is more chance of the intended vic 
tim becoming engrossed in a book or paper 
when travelling in the train than when in 
a ‘bas or tramoar, 

A clever exponent of this art of pocket 
cutting used to cieverly conceal his inten 
tions by wearing a false arm, bandaged up 
and in splints, as though it bad lately met 
witbaccident. His real arm was concealed 
partly beneath the false one and partiy by 
the foide of a voluminous cloak, which was 
provided with an opening through which 
he ased to thrust it, 

Hs neighbor in a ’bus or train naturally 
never bad any suspicion of the un/ortunate 
old gentleman, who would probably pass 
the time by giving an exciting scoount of 
the accident which bad deprived him of 
the use of nis arm, 

Hut while the story was in progress the 
Sciesurs would be at work, and later on, 
after the aflable old gentieman had 
alighted, bie sympathetic neighbor would 
put bis band into bis pocket to find a long 
silt through which bis purse or coin had 
bec D eXtrected, 

Ad iw portant part of the education of our 
earner, from wuose course of instruction 
we LAVe Stray ou, is due intuition in the art 
of ‘covering a pai’’—that is to say, screen- 
Dg ® comrade who is actualiy picking a 
pocket, 


| bearers, advancing tothe front, cried out 
“Outting pockets” isa very delicate op | inachanting tone, “Weep, 0 Portuguese, 


' [he hole is lined with 


Tuis requires almost as much qaickness | 
| bananas, and so1w.e other piants uoced for 


and finesse as thieving proper, anu a good 
“cover’’ is an important personage in a co 
ierie of pickpockets, Another essential 
part of the traiuing Of atbief is instruction 
in “fanning’’—tbat ie, ascertaining how the 
valuables carried by a person are disposed. 


When a pickpocket is going to ‘‘fan” a) 


uman, bia firet care is to station himeeif 


with a rap.d movement he passes bis hands 
over the pockets, 

Sach dexterity is acquired in this that an 
expert “fanner’’ is abie to tell the precise 
uature of anything be may feel in the 
pockets of tbe man upon whom he is ex- 
porimenting, and thus to decide whether it 
ie worth hie whil. lo attempt a capture or 
not. 

Supposing that a man standing ir a 
crowd has been “‘fanned,’’ with the result 
that a purse ie discovered in the left-hand 
pocket of bis trousers, Very likely he is 
volding bimseif upright, 80 that the lips of 
the pocket are ciosed tightly. A signal 
trom the manipulator to an accomplice ac- 
quainta the latter with this fact, and he 
presses gentiy upon the viotim’s right 
shoulder, This pressure will have the ef- 
fect of causing the pocket to gape a little, 
and the pickpocket will soon succeed in 
working the lining out little by Little, antil 
the purse is within reach of his fingers, 
and then nothing remains but to decamp 
with the booty. 

— OOS 

SINGULAR FUNBRAL CusTOM. — A 
singuidr traditional usage was carried ont 
at Lisbon after the funeral of the lave King. 
At three principal places in the oity piat- 
forms were erected covered witn biack 
cloth. A procession passed trom one place 
tothe other. The chief municipal officers 
of the city and the chief personages of the 
late royal household, all clad in deep 
mourning, formed tbe procession, which 
was preceded and followed by cavairy in 
mourning, thecolors draped with Diack. 
Military bands acoumpanied the march, 
und four shields,on which were painted 
the royal arms, were bure aloft on long 
staves. A multitude of people, all dressed 
in mourning, were present. Arrived at the 
piatiorm, all the principal persons took 
‘ueir places apon it, and one of the shie!d- 





for your King Dom LuisI is dead.’’ He 
then dasbed the shield totve ground with 
such violence that it was sbattered. This 
ceremony wasre peated at the other plat- 
forms. Then the procession moved to the 
Cuurch of Sante Antonio da Se, where a 
solemn requiem service was beid. During 
the whole cerevony all the bells of the 


city tolled. 
a 


CANNIBAL COOKING.—If eny of us look 
forward (o béing +aien by cannibals, he 
may wish to be informed how be is likely 
to be cooked. It is a cou:for. to know that 
the savages who may devour him are by 
no mesnedeveid of refinewent in ther 
culinary disposition, Some French soldiers 
were lately taken prisoners by the Kauaks, 
of the Soath Pecific, and one ofthem was 
willed and eaien. His comrades describe 
he prucess, The Kanaks firet decapiiaie 
\beir victim; a watter of no small difficulty 
oonsidering the biuniness of tueir Laicheis, 
[en to tifieen biowsare necessary, Tus 
body is tueu hung up to a tree by the feet, 
4nd tue v.vod je ailowed to run out fur an 
vour, Meanwhile a bole, # yard and «bail 
deep, and a yard wide,is dug iu the ground, 
stones, an’ then in 
widet of them a great tire is iit, When the 
woud is bu: nt down alittie, aud glows wiih 
best, it ie Covered Over with wore siones, 
(ne man 1s then cleaned out, and divid:d 
iato pieces about afoot long; tue hands aud 
feet being turown away as wortbiess. Txue 
pieces of the man are placed on the leaves 
of a large rose-tree peculiar to the tropics. 
fue meatis surrounded wiih cocoanuis, 


their delicate flavor, Tuewhole is then 
‘led togetper frwly; the fre is removed 
from the pit; the neat is placed in among 
tue hot stones; aod thus, carefully covered, 
is lef’ to cook for an hour. Women do nct 
partake of this warrior’s feast. Men uloue 
ar@ permitted toenjoy so greatan honor, 


close alongside of bis victim, and then “248° rare a delicacy. 


V—S> oS 

Gas MANAGEMENT.—Oue of the first 
things in the management of gas in 6very 
nouse should be to avoid wiat has been 
,eneraily understood as an important duly 
—viz, turning the gas off at the meter 
when the light is no longer required, 
Nothing relating to gas can be more dan- 
Kerous than this; and the reason is obvivus, 
the burners are frequently left aiight till 
the last thing. 

Next day, when the gas is turned on, a 
discovery is made that it has been escap- 
ing from one ci the burners, pernuaps from 
“everal of them. When itistime to go two 
bed, put the ligbta out at every jet, and 
then there can be no accidental escape tne 
ouéxt evening; for as each of them is turned 
on, #0 Will they all be lighted at the same 
ine, Ifan employer tinds that a servant 
or assistant continues to burn tue gas be- 
yond @ reasonable time, nothing is more 
easy for him than to have a tap between 
bis Own and the upper chambers, 

If, on the other hand, he desires to turn 
the gas cff at the meter, and so put out the 
light, he certainly may do 80; but the next 
evening, when the meter is again turned 
cn, 8Ome time or other there will be sure to 
be one of the taps open that have been ieft 
#0 On the previous night. 


— 





HEROIO TREATMENT.—Castomer (in 
drug store)—'Give me about 10 grains of 
quinine in tour ounces of whiskey. My 
physic! n says if I don't take plenty cf 
quinine I’m adead man.” Cierk—“Sorry, 
sir, Dut we’re all out of quinine; there isa 
car load Ou the way.” ~ Customer—*{ 
»’ pose there is, but it doesnt do me any 
good, Well,give me eight ounces of whis- 
ky then; I’ve got to do something for this 
terrible malaria.” 


fF you want W see astonishing results 
try Salvation Oj! for neuralgia, 25 cents. 

“Qaack Nostrum”’ is a term not atall ap- 
plicavle to Dr, Bull's Cough Syrup. 


—_— 











CHRISTMAS 
What a pleasure a year's 


IS HERE! 


subscription to “THE POST” would bring 
to one of your friends near at hand or at 


a distance! 









































Humorous. 

















HE TOUK HEK. 





She was a maid of high degree, 
And quite severely proper. 

Each man she met, 80 proud was she, 
Would love, despair, then drop her. 


Bat there remained without cemur, 
When al! the rest forsook ber, 
An amateur photographer, 
And finally he took her, 
—U. N. NONE 





A nap-sack—A pillow.case. 
To get along well—Dig it deep. 


Ground rente—The effects of an earth- 
quake, 


When is a nutmeg like a prison window? 
—When it is grated, 


What time by the clock is the best for a 
pun’ A joke takes best just when it strikes one. 


A fact to be remembered by expectante: 
—In making wills some are left out and others are 
left tin, 


First Boarding House Turkey—‘ How 
are you feeling?’’ Second Boarding House Turkey 
—Tough.’’ 


Why is a game of ball like a buckwhcat 
cake? Because its success depends very largely upon 
the batter. 


It may be that love makes the world go 
round, but an overdose of whiskey will do it mofe 
successfully, 


‘“‘Koow thyself’? may be all right in 
theory, but it would lead toa great many suicides li! 
fully followed, 


A New York drayman owns a horse 8° 
thin that a knot is tied in his tall to prevent his body 
from slipping through the collar, 


Meteorological item. Tommy: ‘“ Is 
may [ ask you a question?’’ Pa: ‘‘Certainily, my 
child,’*? Tommy. ‘*Weill, where is the wind when it 
doesn’t blow?r’* 


‘Please to give me something, sir,’’ eaid 
anold woman. ‘‘I had a blind child. he was my 
oniy means Of subsistence, but the pour boy has re- 
covered his sight,’’ 


Sunday-echool teacher, reprovingly: 
**Boys, do you know what day this is?’’ Street ur 
chin; ‘‘HI, fellers! here's a cove as don’t know what 
day thisis, Guess he’s been out all night!’ 


An unlucky block. E.: ‘Don’t let us 
turn down this street.’’ F.: **Why not?’’ E.: ‘'Be- 
causeit’s unlucky for me to pass the next block, 
‘There are precisely 13 people to whom | owe money 
living on it,’’ 


Wife, at church: ‘‘That man in the sec- 
ond pew is acting very strangely. Do you think he 
is crazy?’’ Husband: ‘‘l wouldn't be at all sur- 
prised, my dear; | see his collar button has gone 
down bis back,’’ 


Servant: “A newspaper to interview 
you sir.’’ Candidate: ‘*rell him I am s0 hoarse 
I can’t talk.’ Servant: ‘I told that; but be said 
he’d ask the questions and you could nod,’’ Cand!- 
date: ‘Tell him Ihave a very stiff neck and can’t 
nod,’*’ 


The following ludicrous sentence is tie 
result of a compositor’s erroneous punctuation:— 
**Cwaar entered upon his head, his helmet upon bis 
feet, armed sandais upon his brows, a cloud tn his 
right hand, his facthful sword in his eye, an anyry 
giare!’’ 


Chief, to an industrious clerk in Govern 
ment office, **Why didn’t you dot the ‘i’ in the last 
word of your report last night?’’ Industrious clerk: 
**l beg your pardon; but you see the clock struc 
four justat that point, and I didn’t care tw work 
overtime.’’ 


Mesers. Gibbon and Redman (calling)— 
‘Ie Miss Flirtette inv’? Bridget—‘'Falith, 1 
don’t know, She said ef it wuz that red-hidded 
freckled dude, she wusn'’t in; but ef it wus that 
handsome Mr. Gibbon, she wus. But beygorry, 
you're both bere together,’* 


‘‘Great heavent!’’ said the barnyard rour- 
ter, as he watched the fluttering of a poor turkey 
after the ax came down. ‘Il wonder what Is the 
matter with his nibs, the gobbler?v’’ ‘*Well, jJucg- 
ing from bis actions,*’ replied a tacetious little ban 
tam, ‘‘l should say that he has lost his bead.’’ 


Bobby—‘ Say, Mister, have you rented 
your rooms yet?’’ Eider Sister—‘'Husb, Bobby, you 
mustn’t be so familiar,’’ Mr. Softpate—"O.u, ‘et 
me amuse him. I am very fond of little boys. Wiat 
rooms my little man?’* Bobby—‘'l dunno, but «is 
said the other day that you had rooms to jet in your 
upper story, and——’’ 


‘I don’t see your gon about anywhere, 
said a traveling man to amerchant whom he bad 
called on, ‘‘Ilshe about the city?’ 

**¥es,** 

**Pursuing his studies?’’ 

**I think he is pursuing bis studies, but from what 
ican hear | don’t think be has much chance of caw h- 
ing up to them,"' 


| Na tees 7 P. SIMPSON, Washington, 
Patents D.C. No atty’s tee until Patent ob 
tained. Write for Inventor's Gulile 
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AT ONCE. -A 

few good men to sell 

vr WAN by sample to the tholeaie 
asd retall trade. We are the largest 


maniufs vmorline tn the world. Liberal ealary pald. Feeme- 
wat po itton, Money advanced for wages, advertising ete. For full 
- al M%. Co., Chicago, I, or Cinctorati. O 


GRIND. your ow ‘ 
Onn Shotts’ 
raham Flour & Corn tn the 
$5 HAND MILL &;S.tson' 


100 per cent. more made in 
keeping Poultry. Also POWER MILLS and 
FAKM FEED MILLS. Cireulars and testimonials 
seulubapple tn. W ILSON BKOS. Easton. Pa. 


BADGES 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 


All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, &o. 


Wemake GOLD PINS and CHARMS, MEDALS, 
>», from all adapted, or special designs, at 
very reasonable prices. 


We also makea epecialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Organizations, and for Balle and Excursion pur 
,08e8, which are noted for their fine execution, 
If this Paper is mentioned we will send illustra- 
tions of whatever kind you wish to see on applica 
tion, 


H.G. OESTERLE &CO., 


No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











0. x Cures Catarth, hiay ) Feve - r, itose 
hinl Iv jars, 
f vo a ‘cc ashe, Colas, bronchitis, Asth- 
i tion. A Leerles su Remedy. 
B To. a Rheumatism, Gout. 
Bo. 2- Liver « idneye, ete Tue 
tistrpeals ‘it Jisnenseo 
No. 5 Fever and naan, Dumb Aue, 
ria, Neuraipin. 
rt) No. 6. ‘Female ‘Weakness, Ivr gulari- 
A Crolden Kemied 


c ;- A Perfect Tonic, winch gives 
iF ! paarned Pour dre ‘, Clear Cous- 


, : i Pieod and lots of it, 
No. 3 We rvouaDebility,!.ossof Power 
J ‘ \ 


Lo bbiercotenpeean LLle rere 
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RELIABLE Fi rr wee if Cl ARLE 
ASENTS Jaws went 
WANTED. 





DOLLARD & CO., 


k» 1223 
A ‘an 
Premier Artists 
‘ IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSAMER VER- 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BARD 
FroUPEES. 


Instructions to enabie Ladies and Gentiemen Ww 
measure thelr own beads with accuracy: 
FOR WIGK, INCHES | TOUPKES AND BCALPB, 







No. J, The rouad of the INCHES, 
pead, No, 1, From forchead bach 
No, 2. From forehead as far as bald. 


over the headto neck, | No. 2. Over forehead as 
No. 3 From ear to ear far as required, 

over Lhe wp. No. 3. Over the crown o/ 
No, 4. From ear to ear the head, 

round the forehead, 
They bave always ready for eal 68 splendid Stock oi 
tients’ Wigs, aan, aw it Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curis, etc., Crany manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any eotabliahusent in the 
Unioa. Letters from any part of the world will re 
celve attention. 





Dollard’s Herbanium Extract tor 
the Hair. 


‘This preparation has been manufactured and sold 
at Dollard’sfor the past fifty years, and its merits 
are such Lhat, while it has never yet been advertised, 
the demand for it keeps steadily increasing. 

Alco Dollard’s Begenerative Cream, to be 

ised in conjunction with the Herbantuin wheo 

the Hair is naturally dry and needs an oll, 

Mre. Edmondson Gorter writes to Messrs Dollard 
& Uo, w send ber a pottie of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract forthe Hair, Mrs. Gorter has triea in vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the 
bair in Eugian:. 
MKS. EDMONDSON GORTER 

Oak Lodge Thorpe, 
Nov. ®, '84. Norwich, Norfolk, England, 
NAVY VaY OFFICER, PHILADELPHIA, 
lhave used ‘“‘Wollard’s Herbvanium secon, or 
Vegetable Hatr Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of 
tive years with great advantage. My hair, from 
rapidly thinning, was early restored, and has been 
kept by itin its wonted thickness and strengtn, It 
Is Lhe Dest Wash | bave ever used, 
A. W. BUSSELL, U.S. N. 
TO MuS. RICHARD DOLLARD, 122% Chestnut st., Phila, 
i? ave Irequenotly, during @ Lumber of years, used 
the “‘leollard’s Merbanium Excract,’’ and I do not 
kuow of any which equaleitass pleasant, refreshiug 
and healtuful cleanser of the hair, 
Very are itp 
LEONARD Y Es, 
Fx-Member of Congress, 5th District. 


I have ' sed constautly for more than twenty-five 
years, **Dollard’s Herbaniam,’* tor removing dan- 
Gruff and dressing wy hair, siso for therellei of ner- 
vous headaches, I have found it a del ightful artic.e 
for the tollet, and cheerfully testlfy to the virtues 


alwed forit. Ll would not be without it. 
JAMES B, CHANDLER, 
No, 46 Chestnul Street, 
Prepared only and for saie, wholesale and retall, 
and applied professionally by 
DOLLARD & CO.,, 
723 CHESTNUT STREET. 
,ENTLEMEN’#S@ HAIBK CUTTING anpd SHAVING, 
LUDKEN’S HAIR CUTTING 
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THOMAS M. LOCKE, 


DEALER 1N 
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north side, 





rhis Can Be Done by Means of the 





can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUBIC OR THE 
sistance of thisGQUIDK, THE GUIDE shuws how the tunes are to be played with both 


of the kind, Whatitcando, do welland WITHOUT FAIL is to enable anyone and 


ferent character—this number of pleces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows acc 
the sounds, and the fingers ased to the position and touck of the keys. So, afer a very 
player, any alr or tune that may be heard or known, 

The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how to read the common sheet music. Bat it 
hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how to learn anumber of tun 
EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OK STUDY. A child If it can say ite A, B, C'sa 


tune—eay ‘*The Sweet Bye and Bye''—can play it, after a few attempts, quite well, 
many who would like to be able to dothis, for their own and the amusement of others, a 


good use of their instruments, 


popular songs, will be sent with The Guide, A iirese 


THE QUIDE MUSIC CO., 


726 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


989 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, second door below Tenth, 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone knowing a tune, either ‘*in the head.'’ as it ts called, ** or able to hum, whistle or sing, 


INSTRU- 


MENTS, In fact it may be the firat time they have ever seen a plano or organ, yet if they know 
so much as to whistle or hum s tune—say ‘‘Way lhown om the Swanee Hiver,'' for instance—they 
can play It IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano or organ, with the as- 


bands and 


in different keys, Thus the player has the full eflect of the bass and treble clets, together with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments. It must be plainly under- 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study, It will do nothing 


erstaniding 


the nature of atune or air in music to play such tunes or aire, without ever having opened a music 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or @, a half-note or a 
quarter-note, a sharp ora fiat, The Guide is placed on the instrument, and the player, without 
reference to anything but what hels shown by it todo, can in atew moments play the plece ac- 
curately and without the least trouble, Although It does pot and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of Incaleulable assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’' and all others who are their 
own instructors. By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dif- 


ustomed to 
Uttie prac- 


Lice with the Guiue, it will be easy to pick oul, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 


will teael 
es without 
nd knows a 
There are 
nd Ww such 


we commend The Guide as BOUND TO DO for them ALL WESAY. Its cheapness and useful- 
ness, moreover, would make it a very good present to give @& person, whether young or old, at 
Christmas. Almost every home in the land basa piano, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom more 
than one of the family can play. With thisGuide in the house everybody can make more or less 


The Guide will be sent to any address, all postage paid, on receiptof FIFTY CENTS. (Post- 
age stamps, 2's, taken.) For Ten Cente ertra a music book, containing the words ant masic for 168 


PA. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 

Bordered materials flourish apace. We 
have striped and brocne borders, and, 
newer still, the rich, broad plaid borders, 
Some wooilen maiertals bave splendid silk 
borders with a rich flowing pattern, but 
these are not so fashionable as the plaid 
woollen border, as wide as the plain mate- 
rial forming the akirt or tunic drapery. 

There are some pretty French serges of 
soft, plain colors edged with a broad border, 
& foot wide, in plaid, of which the colors 
harimonize with the ground color. 

A delicate but deep blue serge bas a 
plaid border in white, blue, and fawn, 
broad chequering stripes of the three colors, 
In making up such dresses the bordered 
mnaterial forme a draped skirt; the corsage 
in piain, with revers, waistcoat and collar 
cut from the border, 

Over # exirt with plaid border the 
redingote polonpaise is very elegant with 
pleated Princess backs, forming long talls 
as long as the skirt, and short loose front 
with plaid revers, 

The walstcooat beneath the loose open 
froute can be of plaid or some white mate- 
rial, plain and buttoning down the front, 
or charmingly draped or arranged in diago- 
nal pleats, and fastening at the aide, 

This is one of the favorite styles of ele- 
Kentes, the simplicity and grace of the cut 
suiting thelr fastidious tastes, Tne revers 
collar and parements are of plaid, anda 
plaid on-tout-cas for bright days is usually 
carried, 

The straw or felt hat is often trimmed 
with plaid ribbon to match, but a capote is 
preferred by many with thin atyle of 
tolietie, 

Abts white waistcoats are the fashion, and 
as white soils easily many dressmakers in- 
geniously make redingote polonaise and 
waistcoat apart, 

The waistooat is puton first, the short 
fronts of the polonaise buttoning on to the 
Walstooat at the collar, the waist held in 
piace by buttoning the dreas belt to a but- 
ton on the waistcoat at the seams under the 
ariris. 

‘Two walastooats are made (often in washb- 
ing material), and thus one at atime can 
be cleaned or wasbed with perfeot facility. 
The two waistcoats oan be made in different 
styles, and thus an element of variety can 
be introduced into economy. 

The costume looks always fresh, without 
the great inconvenience of constantly un- 
picking the walstooat from the dreas, 

The one alight inconvenience of this ex- 
cellent plan is that the corsage is slightly 
hotter than if made all in one, for it entails 
double backs and sidepieces as well as 
fronts, whereas the old plan means merely 
double fronts, Still the additional warmth 
is trifling, and a thinner petticoat bodice 
can be employed, 

The splendid embroideries! Winter 
manties of plush-velvet are covered with 
elaborate embroidery or passementerie in 
rich and lovely designs, Panels of dresses 
and manties are rendered heavy and thick 
by their means, 

Kvery variety of passementerie embrol- 
dery, and silk lace is worn in black and 
oolors, but black principally, 

‘There are guipures of silk, marvelously 
ricu and beautiful, made to partake some- 
what of the nature of passementerie by 
combining their graceful texture with 
thick silk cord, 

Braid embroideries of every style and 
nature abound, 

Bordered materials even are woven to 
represent a braided border, or are really 
eu broidered by band in elaborate fasbiona, 

Nearly all tne richer embroideries are 
hand-work, and this, it Is needless to add, 
keeps their price high, 

Ke legantes rejoice in the price,tfor, as they 
justly say, it will keep them from the 
million, and will enable them to escape the 
fate which overwheims most fasbions in 
turn, namely the commonness of cheap 
reproduction and general adoption, 

Manties, long mantles, are mostly cut as 
close-fitted redingotes, with the long 
Italian sleeves banging from the shoulder 
to the edge of the vetement. 

In embroidered plush velvet such a 
model is a work of art, and looks artistic 
and graceful toa high degree on a tail and 
sieader figure, 

Short mantles are the ordinary snape, 
with short backs and mantelet ende in 
front, but those also have frequently the 
ltalian sleeve, These are splendid!y em- 
broidered, 

Innumerable long mantles are made of 
broche cloth in two colors, a dark ground 
with large flowers in a lighter hue. 


What with the beauty of material and 
the elegance of cut and design, these 
manties sre beyond praise. They are lined 
with silk, especially with soft bright- 
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colored si.k contrasting with the colors of 
the oioth. 

In contrast to their richness ia the severe 
Jacket or dress of cloth produced by tallors 
as their beat work. 

Yet how laayiixe and becoming it is! 
The simple skirt; the ouly decoration the 
many rows of atitebing atthe edge. The 
double-breasted corsage, with pleated 
besques at the back, fits like a glove, and 
is fastened with large massive pear! but- 
tons, The sleeves are tight, and fit thearm 
without a wrinkle. 

Great perfection of cut and work mansabip 
\@ required for these p!ain costumes, 

Among other rich trimmings the net. 
work of fine ailk cord must be mentioved, 
with chenille balis at every point where 
the cords cross each otber. 

One dreas of gray faille ils trimmed with 
this network in black. The skirt bas a 
draped tabliier of taille in front looped on 
the left. One each side ina pleated failie 
panel, edged with a scalloped band of the 
netting. 

The gray coreage is covered with a net. 
ting oulrasse, across which is draped a 
scarf of black moire, starting from a large 
now atthe neck (the ends tipped with jet 
tags), crossing the corsage diagonally, and 
falling in @ large sash bow on the right, the 
yndae richly tringed. 

The sieeves, full at the shoulder, have 
~wlntea parementa of the netting. 

Braiding is as fasbionabie for children as 
‘or ladies, a charming little coat of green 
sloth richly braided on revere coliar, 
pockets, and parements in black, 

The coat is double breasted, the ‘*Keefer’’ 
‘oat, which is maae up in clothe «uf all 
varieties and oolors for girls between the 
«goes of four and nine. 

Another very fashionable shape for giris 
isa coat completely p.eated from neck to 


edge, the front closing diagonally, the 
pleats mounted into @ p inted braided 
yoke, A braided belt is at the waie', 


For traveling wraps, the ong semi-fitting 
onta, straight aud loose in front and tight 
st the back, with a douvie row of large 
suttons, seem to be the best worn, 

They are long enougn to touch the 
ground, and the straight etand-up collars, 
iften of velvet, reach almost to the ours. 

Many of them have perfectly filting 
apes reaching half-way tv the eibow, and 
all have large square pockels in frout, into 
which the hands, as well as books and 
other things, go. 

in dark blue, lined with snot satin; in 
brown olotb, lined with seal plusb; end in 
snoke-gray, with squirrel fur, tuese cloaks 
nay be ssen, The inmost simple ones are of 
aavy-blue serge. 

Some are bordered with narrow fur in 
the same style as the jackets and driving 
capes, and have fur ooliurs, 

Long cloaks in blue serge are bec ming 
popular for sea and ratiway traveling, and 
they look very neat, especially with the 
viue felt or clotb caps 80 much worn. 

Many girls who are clever with their 
tingers, make these long cioake at home, 

The Stberian shape, with the plain, 
straigbt fronts, is the one most generally 
seen. 

The long, round French cloaks, banging 
ull from the shoulders, and finely crimped, 
vok well on tall women. 





Odds and Ends, 
SOME MATTERS OF COOKERY, 

Bee/.—The rump of beef is considered 
the best plece of beef, for boiling; it is 
voned and tied up; part of the sboulder or 
the top of the round is also good. A piece 
of beef weighing seven or eight pounds is 
boiled thus:—Put ttin astewpan with gait 
and warm water, let it just come to a boil, 
skim it, and let it simmer gently for three 
hours; then put in vegetables, berbse and 
spices as for stock, and iet it simmer an 
hour and a ball; then pall it back and 
leave it for an hour, where it will keep hot, 
but not boil; drain the meat, and serve 
with the vegetables round, O- serve with 
stewed cabbage and browned smal! onions, 
or with only watercress, 

Heef boiled in this way, orin the stock. 
pot, le also put on a dish with fresh parsley 
round it, and sent to the table with horse- 
radish sauce. 

Beef is interlarded with strips of bacon, 
that is, the bacon run into the meat with a 
larding needle (not in and out), and tben 
cooked about four hours in the stock-pot, 
served surrounded by parsley and with 
tomato, piquante, or italian sauce. 


Beruf au Gratin.—Grease a dish with 
some fat from poultry or with butter, put a 
few pale raspings over it, then cut oold beef 
in nice siices, and arrange them in the 
dish, one partly over the other; chop two 
onions, cook them in some 
dripping without browning them, 


butter or 
add a 





little thick gravy to them, put over the 
slices of beef, then put chopped parsicy, 
pepper, salt, and raspings over, and bake a 
quarter of an bour in a moderate oven, and 
serve in the same dish. 

Busuf aux Fines Herbes.—Bautter a dish, 
sprink.e it with chopped parsley and sbalots 
mixed with a few raspings, put the cold 
beef cut in thin slices on it, laying very 
thin slices of fat between the slices of iean, 
sprinkle with sweet berba, chopped svualots, 
parsley, a finely chopped gherkin and 
some pale raspings; put little pieces of bul- 
ter over, and cook about fifteen minutes in 
the oven. 

Leef en Miroton —Cut some onions in 
slices, Cook them in a stewpen ina little 
butter or dripping until they are nearly 
done, then add a tablespoonful of flour and 
iet them brown, but not burn; add sufficient 
broth for gravy, salt, nutmeg, and pepper, 
When the onions are done and the gravy 
is good enough, cut the meat in thin silces 
and put it in; let it simmer a quarter of an 
hour, At the time of serving add afew 
drops of vinegar and some mustard, 


Buuf ala Mode,—Take a piece of sirloin, 
of round, or of any part of beef that is pre- 
ferred, about tive or six pound: bone it, 
take a quarter of a pound of fat bacon, cut 
it into strips, and with a larding needle 
run them into the beef In the same direc- 
tion as the fibre runs, leaving just a little 
plece of the bacon out of the meat; put itin 
4 pan with a marinade of salt, pepper, 
cloves, sweet herbs, parsley, chervil, a 
iittie chopped onion, and agliass of light 
wine or one or two tablespoonfuls of good 
vinegar; ieave it twenty-four hours, turn- 
ing three or four times, Chop two ounces 
vf bacon, put it in a stewpan; drain and 
wipe the meat; put itin with the baoon for 
about twenty minuies, then adda lamp of 
sugar and a teacuptal of broth, and let it 
nearly dry up; then put ina slice of raw 
uam, @ calf’s foot chopped in two, or a 
picce of knuckle of veal, four large carrots, 
a ciove of gariic, and the wa: inade from 
wticn you bave taken the beef; add broth 
intil the meat is just covered, and a glass 
of light wine (red or white); cook over a 
low fire ior five hours, brown twenty 
smail onions in the frying-pan and put 
chem with tbe meat. Put the meatona 
lish, surround it with pieces of the knuckle 
vt veal or the call’s foot (without the 
vones), with the onions and with tne car- 
rote cut in pieces, Skim and strain the 
gravy, and pour it over the meat. Ifthe 
meat is Ouly to be eaten cold the gravy is 
clarified with white of egg, and letina 
vasin 80 as to be used on the meat the fol- 
lowing day a8 savory jelly. 


Bee/ al’ Ecarlate,—Take a piece of beef, 
remove the bones and lard it (running the 
bacon {nto the meat), rub the meat ail over 
with salt and pounded spices and a little 
brown sugar, then put it in a pan with 
thyme, juniper-berries, cloves, bay leaf, 
basil, clove of garlic, and two onions cut in 
sifces; cover the pan with a cloth, and 
leave it four days; then turn the meat, and 
leave it four days more; then sew itina 
cioth and boil it gently in water, with 
onions, parsley and sweet herbs, A piece 
of beef weighing six pounds takes about 
four bours toceok. Remove the cloth, and 
serve with sauce espagnole. Beef dreased 
ia this manner is much eaten cold, 


Beef a la Portugaise.x—Take a square 
piece of beef, chop some parsley, thyme, a 
bay leaf, a clove of garlic, ada pepper, sa!t, 
and spices; when the whole is well mixed 
roll some thick strips of bacon tn it, witb 
these lard the beef the way of the grain, 
runuing them into the meat; put it into 
a stewpan with some fat from roast poultry 
or some some butter; chop mushrooms, a 
little garlic, scallions, and parsiey togetber, 
and put over and round the meat, add a 
glass of white wine and cover closely; let 
the meat cook in its own juice until tender; 
put it on a dish. Strain and skim the 
liquor from the meat, let it get cold, then 
put tt over the beef. Prepared inthis way, 
the meatis served cold; it is not meant to 
be eaten hot. 


Filet de Bueuf Roti (roast fillet of beet), — 
Take @ small piece of fillet of beef (about 
two pounder), remove the skin from it, and 
eome of the fat; lard the fillet on ore aide, 


bon place f% in @ pan, tprinkle it with | 


cuopped oniuns, eprigs of parsiey, sweet 
herbs, pepper, salt, a bay leaf, and twoor 
three tabiespoontfule of olive oll; leave it 
from six to twelve hours as convenient, 


turuing it several times; then roast it. 
basting it with the marinade in which it 
was lxuid. Serve with a piquante sauce or 


ile own gravy. 
Se 
Fu sy old gentioma:: ‘‘Tnere’s a fiy on 
your nose, Irascible 
‘¢*Well, ne ain’t yours, is he?’”’ 


mum,” 
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B. Q R—We do not think ventrilo- 
quiem may be learned from books. There must be 
some natural Gtnessin the individual to practise it 


Reaper C.—Toe word “presents.’’ used 
inalegal documentin such phrasesas ‘'Koow all 
men by these presents,’’ means ‘these present writ- 
logs,’’ that is to say the document iteelf. 

W. P.—1, Nothing. 2, The disease known 
as jaundice. or a bad condition of the liver. Bel- 
jadonna,a violent polson unlese used under advoctor's 
direction, je rcomeiimes used for the purpose, 


R 8S.—The lady, for some reason, prob- 
abiy, did not desire to dance with you. She owes you 
poapology. Se putyou off in the most polite man- 
per possibie, You way bea very nice man, anda 
good dancer, 

GouLp.—The words “Et tu Brute” liter- 
ally mean ‘*And thou, Brutus.** They were said to 
have been spoken by Julius Cw#saron finding that 
Brutus was one of those who stabbed bim when he 
wae assassinated, 


ANXIKTY.—It is the duty of the gentle- 
nan not to geep a lady up beyond a reasonable hour; 
auy, eleven o'clock, Ifthe gentieman does not offer 
ww take leave and retire, the young lady should do 
so. Her parents can assisther very much, and she 
should consull them, 


IGNOKRANT.—Tbere is no rale; say what- 
ever seems most appropriate at the time, If ihe 
acullewan asking you to dance lo a ttranger, a 
courteous word or twoof assent is sufficient; the 
same with aretusal,. Be perfectly natural, and say 
Just what is polite and pleasaal, 


H. H.—Felt is not a woven material; it 
is carded wool, molstened and then beaten together 
»y a peculiar process which biends the flores of (lie 
wvol 6 thoruughly that it makes a thick cloth of it. 
There are many kinds of felt, and they will most of 
them clean and dye, but not wash, 


B. B. B.—It is impossible to advise in 
such a case; aman who could be ‘‘coaxed away’’ 
trom the girl be had professed to love is hardly 
worth asking a question absut. 2. No young lady 
would speak to astrange gentiemauia the street; 
bo gentieman would try to loduce ber todo so, 


Ss. K.—“Mre, Malaprop’ is a fictitious 
character introduced by Sheridan into ‘*Tie 
Kivals,’' and in ridicule of the failure of those who 
attempt to employ words which they do not unuder- 
stand, Itisa name adapted to the purpose from the 
Freneh words, mal-a-;ropos meaning ‘‘out of 
piace,** 

O. C. T.—1. Daring the wedding cere- 
wony tbe bride stands to the left of the bridegroom, 
Une bridesmaids either group themselves behing the 
uride, or stand on one side, the groomsmen main- 
talning a like relative position to the bridegroom, 2, 
Che wedding-ring is placed upon the third Hager of 
the left hand of the bride by the groom at aetaued 
Ume during the ceremony. 3. A lady should sit to 
the right of her escort at the dinner-table, 


AsSSISTANT.—Tbere is every reason to 
belleve that academical degrees, and universities or 
schools conferring them, have existed in al) ages, 
and wecanpnot refertoany single tounder, Iu the 
Museum of Alexandria we have proof that the appil- 
ances of modern teaching existed, Inthe Midule 
Ages, the bistorv of academic degrees is obscure; 
but according to Bulaus they were Inatituted at 
Bologna. St, John at Beverley, A. D. 680, is sald to 
have been the first to take the degree of ‘‘B, A,’ 
Oxford, Eogiand, 


J. E, A.—This correspondent wants to 
know why ships are spoken of as ‘‘she?’’ Why ie the 
sun spoken of as ‘*he’’ andthe moon as ‘‘she?’’ we 
wmightaleo inquire. We make verv few distinctions 
otsuchakindin English, butin French and other 
languages every inanimate thing is made either 
masculine or feminine, which we term more correct- 
ly *‘neuter,’* and for which we employ the personal 
pronoun ‘‘it.’’ In reference toa ship, it is said that 
itis **the sallor’s wife,’’ and he loves ber as much 
as if she were very often, 


LILy.—There is no reason why a marri- 
age with a man younger than yourself should be un- 
happy, though it lsalways better that the difference 
should be on the other side. In your case, we are of 
opinion that your sister isquite right; alad of eigh- 
teen can hardly know hisown mind about such an 
important subject as matrimony. We should advise 
you to wait for tive yearsatleast before you marry 
bim, even then he will be young to take upon him- 
self the responsibilities of a household, 2, The 
writing is legibie, and fairly good, 


BetTry.—We utterly disapprove of ‘‘flirt- 
ing ** whether toa very considerable or onlya slight 
devree, The principal is vad, undignified, unwo- 
manly, and under-bred. Speak kindlvand pleasant- 
ly with any friends and acquaintances who have 
been properly introduced to you, yetalways main- 
tain a slight reserve; for if you forget your own self- 
respect, you cannot expect to be treated otherwise 
than in a free-and-easy disrespectful way. You 
must ‘‘reap what you have sown.’’ Besides, vou 
should not encourage the attentions ofany man if 
you have no intention of accepting him as an honor- 
abie suitor, and with your parents’ consent, 


F. W.—Watchmakers’ oll is prepared by 
placing a strip ofclean lead ina small white glass 
bottle filled with olive oil, and exposing it to the- 
sun’s rays for some time, until a curdy matter ceas e* 
to be deposited, and the oll has become quite limpid 
aud coloriess. Another mode of making itistoex- 
pose the finest porpoise-oll to the lowest natural 
temperature attainable It will separate into two 
portions, a thick, solid massat the button 
thin olly liquid floating onthe surface. Thisiatier 
is poured off whiie at the low temperature named 
and isthep ft for use. Glycerine of the tines’ quality 
is aleo used for lubricating delicate 
watches, 


KIcKER.—You shou!d take a lesson on 
the subject of vour importance from this fact. There 
are) 400 00) 000 people living on the planet which we 
inhabit. Aod yet there is now and then aman w)}.o 
wonders what the rest of us will do when he dies. There 
are people tn ‘‘soctety’’ who bonestly think that all 
the world cioses its eyes when they lie down tosieep, 


.anda 


clocks «1nd 





old lady: | “ite 


There are men who fear to act according to theirown 
corvictions because perhaps ten persons ip a crowd 
of 1,400 000,000 will laugh at them. Why, ifa man 
could only realise every Moment what a bustilnog, 
busy, fussy, important little atom beisin ail this 
great ant hi important, fusey ea ns, © 

he would regard himeelf less, a ! ke 


Maer moiecuics 


























